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Books by 
Courtesy of 
F. W. Dodge Corp. 


ONCE AGAIN 
SWEETS CATALOGUE SERVICE 
CHOOSES BRADFORD BUCKRAM CLOTH 


THE LOGICAL CLOTH FOR BOOKS SUBJECT 
TO CONSTANT USE 


THE Columbia MILLS, Inc., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston . Philadelphia . Chicago 








Announcing... 


that the T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CoO. have acquired 
_allrights, titles, interests in machines formerly manu- 
factured by George Juengst & Sons and American 
Assembling Machine Co. With these additions, the 


T.W.&C.B. SHERIDAN CO. 


Now offer the best and most 
Complete Line of Bookbind- 
ing Machinery in the world 


For the Magazine Binder 


The Sheridan Gathering Machines 

The Sheridan Single and Double Stitchers 

The Sheridan Continuous Coverer 

The Sheridan Small Stitcher-Coverer 

The Sheridan Continuous Binder 

The Juengst Gatherer 

The Juengst Stitcher 

The Juengst Coverer 

The Juengst Binder 

The American Assembling Machine Co. Gatherer 

The American Assembling Machine Co. Stitchers 

The American Assembling Machine Co. Straight 
Line Coverer 

The American Assembling Machine Co. Straight 
Line Binder 

The Rowe Trimmer 


For the Edition Binder 


The Sheridan Gatherer 

The Sheridan Wire Stitcher 

The Rowe Trimmer 

The Sheridan Continuous Smasher 

The Sheridan Rounder and Backer 

The Sheridan Straight Line Rounder and 
Backer 

The Sheridan Backliner with Headbanding 
Attachment 

The Murray Backliner with Headbanding 
Attachment 

The Sheridan Continuous Casemaker 

The Sheridan Stampers, Inkers and Smashers 

The Sheridan Cutting Machines 








A complete line of Cover Feeders * * 


T.W.& C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


135 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK 


550 South Clark Street 
CHICAGO 


48 Gray’s Inn Road 
LONDON W.C. 1 


183 Essex Street 
BOSTON 


WORKS: Champlain, N. Y., and Easton, Pa. 





You, too, sometimes take 


“Journeys to Bagdad” 


. or perhaps you call them 
pipe-dreams. 


But it is no pipe-dream 


when it comes to fine leathers 
for good books. 


Fine leathers ate pleasant realities 
at the house of 


LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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NEW PROCESS GENUINE GOLD 


A superior genuine gold leaf, scientifically 
fitted to stampers' requirements. 


PEERLESS ROLL LEAF CO.,¢INC. 


913 NEW YORK AVE. “te UNION CITY, N. J. 
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GLUE for the BINDERY 










LION BRAND The THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc. 


Flexible Gl Original 
ss paella Flexible 






































Used Hand work 
lishers oe q Sy) S, > g ro all Since FLEXIBLE GLUE 
printers. ¢ftonesives) ing Glue. 1879 PR se - 
Manhattan Paste & GlueCo., Inc. 
Factory: 309 East 22nd St. Manufactured by StaWarm 


Main Office: 382 Second Ave., N. Y. C. 


Branches: Philadelphia, Boston, Ohi- THOMAS Ww. DUNN Co. 


cago, Milwaukee, London 546Greenwich St. New York 


UPACO 
E.‘B.- A. 
GLYCOL 
Paste 


An adhesive manufactured ac- 
cording to a formula developed 
by the Employing Bookbinders 
of America. 


UNION PASTE CO. 


200 Boston Ave. Medford, Mass. 


4 Sa. 
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ELECTRIC GLUE POTS 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 










































HEWITT BRAND 
Quality 
FLEXIBLE GLUE 


Greater Strength and 


BURRAGE 


FLEXIBLE GLUE 






combines strong adhesive quali- 
ties with permanent flexibility. 
















Robt. R. Burrage 


15 Vandewater St. New York 







23-25 GREENE STREET 
NEW YORK 


ROBBERSET 


QUALITY 
BOOKBINDERS’ BRUSHES 
For 
GLUE, PASTE, INK 
To Cover 
EVERY TYPE OF WORK 
Write for circular of complete line 
RUBBERSET COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 






















IN THE PROPER 
MEDIUM 


can lead to worthwhile 
results 





Flexible—Case Making 
Casing-in Paste 
NATIONAL ADHESIVES 
CORPORATION 
Execative Offices 820 Greenwich St., N.Y. 











Flexibility 
DRY GLUES—All Grades 
C. B. HEWITT & BROS., Inc. 


THE A. F. DIETRICH COMPANY 


Superlative Products 















INSURE LONGER LIFE 


1811 PESTALOZZI STREET yer your 
ST. LOUIS, MO. LEATHER BINDINGS 
Ruling inks and general supplies with 


BOOST PEN RULING 









TRARSPARO 
TRANSPARENT SILK CHIFFON 


For Repairing and Preserving Books, 
Manuscripts, Records. Send for Sample. 
EUGENE A. OBERFELDER, 112 MAYFLOWER AVE... NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y 





(eathor ist 
MARK 


Preserves—Softens—Restores 
Prevents Cracking 
Recommended by librarians, booksellers, 
nen —_ leather craftsmen. 

t, $1; Quart, $3 
Send 10¢ = ‘Sample and Booklet: 
‘*The Care of Leather’’ 






Discounts to the trade 


LEATHER VITA COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. K, 15 West 47th St., New York 
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Save 40% to 60% 


Reduce costs of operating cutting ma- 
chines. Eliminate guesswork—-make repeat 
cuts within .003 of an inch—any size spac- 
ing can be obtained either spaced equi- 
distant or irregular spacings — trim-outs 
made automatically — suitable for any 
kind of printed or lithographed job, such 
as labels, letter heads, check books, office 
forms, invoices, covers, inserts, booklets, 
or any other multiple work that would be 
cut on a running gage. 


The new SEYBOLD AUTO SPACER 
offers an opportunity to all users and 
makers of paper to turn out accurately 
cut work with a speed that heretofore has 
been impossible. Easy to operate — once 
set up and approved by foreman, all 
further calculation by operator is elim- 
inated—set up for any job in about a 
minute. 














Built on well known SEYBOLD stand- 
ards, accurate, strong, durable—retaining all of the desirable features of the SEYBOLD Automatic Clamp Cutter. 
Production runs can be interrupted for other miscellaneous work and then resumed without disturbing automatic 
setup. Machine available at all times as a regular flat bed cutter. 


Let us study your problem and show you where you can cut costs. 


CHAS. N. STEVENS COMPANY, Inc. 


Paper Cutters : Stitchers « 112 West Harrison Street 
Bookbinders' Equipment CHICAGO, ILL. 





BROWN 


Double 16, Double 24 and 
Double 32 


BOOK FOLDER 


with Christensen Pile Suction Feeder 


For full details and price write 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
We can furnish CONTINUOUS or SUCTION PILE FEEDERS 





SSSSHSENECA 


Brand WwiRE 
Stitched with 
SENECA 
TE STAYS 
STITCHED 





Pamphlet binderies in every part of the continent have been binding 
better booklets with SENECA Brand WIRE, the staple wire of the reliable 
plant. For a finer finished job, a minimum percentage of waste, and a 
maximum degree of speed, SENECA Brand fills the bill. 


SENECA Wine & Mi anuracrurine Co. 


FOSTORIA. OHIO. a) © S&S. A. 





Bistinctive Photography 


Orr many years of exper- 


ience as specialists to the 
publishing and allied trades 
places us in the position to 
serve the most exacting clien- 


tele. 


A MONG our many 
accounts we list 
G. P. Putnam's Sons 
Macmillan Co. 

Century Co. 

Ives Washburn 

Chas. Scribner's Sons 


22 West 30th St., N. Y. C., Telephone BOG. 4-5347 
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Py SAMPLE BOOKS -- 


New in construction — presenting new types, new colors, and new finishes in an 


entirely new arrangement. We are justly proud of this new set of nine books — 
it is the first and only set of binding fabric sample books displaying a complete 
line of standard qualities, colors, finishes, and embossings in Book Cloths, Pyroxylin 


Cloths,and Leather Cloths manufactured, stocked, and sold by the same organization. 


We have departed from precedent in other features: — in the construction of the 
‘Holliston Fan-Form” sample book that permits spreading out the samples and 
makes possible easy comparison of qualities, colors, embossings, finishes, weights, 
etc. — In the new arrangement of the samples in each quality into ten major color 
groups in chromatic sequence, and the new simplified numbering system that 


greatly facilitates selection. 
Your set of Holliston Binding Fabrics sample books is in the mail. We hope you like it. 
THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC., NORWOOD, MASS. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
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HEN I first started in busi- 
\ \ ness, I did not know much 

about anything but folding 
machines, and I had to start from the 
ground up to work out my system of 
keeping track of costs. To-day I have 
a little black book that tells the whole 
story. My salesman has a copy. When 
a job comes in, there in that little black 
book are the figures—fair and square 
—to show just how much I have to 
ask for that job. 

Whenever a job comes in a man 
ought to be able to turn to his records 
at once and quote prices without using 
his pencil at all. I have found that you 
can’t run a job, because it’s big, any 
more cheaply when you’re slack than 
when you are busy, and that a low 
price once given can never be raised 
enough to give the binder a decent 

‘ofit. Those men who stay in business 

st to underbid everyone else are a 

‘nace to any industry and there is 

use in trying to compete with them. 

ere is something to take into con- 
sideration besides price, and that is 
ality. 

Let me explain how I arrive at my 
costs. Every job that comes into my 
plant has its own job ticket; this job 
is then entered into our job ticket book 
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Speculate . .. 


OF 


Estimate ? 


By F. E. RICKARD 
President, Rickard Circular Folding Co., Chicago, lil. 


and placed in the order box. At the 
proper time it is given to the head op- 
erator, who is told what machine to 
put it on. Here is where a practical 


—— these days 
are paying more and more 
attention to their costs. They 
have to if they wish to survive. 


The author of this article has 
been in the circular folding and 
pamphlet-binding business for 
thirty-one years. Mr. Rickard is 
the inventor of a number of 
labor-saving devices which he 
uses in his own plant. He is a 
firm advocate of the cost sys- 
tem, and believes that every 
binder should have one. 

The article is based on an ad- 
dress on the all-important sub- 
ject of costs, which Mr. Rickard 
delivered before the Estimators 
Club of Chicago and the Em- 
ploying Bookbinders Club of 
Chicago. 


knowledge of the folding machine 
comes in handy. Knowing just the 
proper equipment to use on a specific 
job is one way to eliminate loss and 
pile up a nice little profit. 


A very accurate time check is kept 
on each job which is entered on a time 
ticket. This in turn is charged to the 
job. At the finish of the order the 
total cost that appears on the ticket 
shows the cost of the job. To this is 
added a percentage for our selling 
price, which includes overhead, de- 
preciation, bad accounts, etc. 

Sometimes an entirely new job does 
turn out to be a loss, but this need 
never happen a second time. When 
the job comes in again a sufficient 
markup will take care of this. All 
these sets of figures are kept in the 
little black book mentioned above. We 
make every job carry its own charges. 
That is why we know, when we quote 
a price, that according to our costs on 
similar jobs the price is right and will 
carry a legitimate profit, providing 
that everything goes right in the fac- 
tory. Right now I am revising prices 
to take care of the different level that 
prevails in business to-day. 


(Continued on page 42) 





The First Line of Battle 


{ Awareness of Binding Is Primary Consideration 
in Making Public Appreciative of Good Books; 
Some Objectives of Modern Book Designer 


By EVELYN HARTER 









Art and Production Manager, Harrison Smith and Robert Haas, New York 





savage at the same time a paint- 
ing, a piece of music, a building, a 
drama, a piece of sculpture, and a 
book, there is little doubt that, little 
as he would be drawn toward any of 
them, the last that he would instinc- 
tively reach for would be the book. 
The others would have some under- 
standable or at least recognizable ele- 
ments, but to a savage or a young 
child a book is a chunk of material not 
unlike a block of wood. 

This is only to say that the appre- 
ciation of books, both textually and 
typographically, is a cultivated and 
not a natural taste. It is a taste which 
grows by experience and is refined by 
criticism, like that for any of the arts 
or crafts, but with less natural head- 
start than most. 

We need not go into the truism that 
the deeper the educated man goes into 
this acquired taste of the love of 
books, the more rewarding it becomes. 
It is more apropos to consider how the 
discriminating man who is fond of 
reading can be made to enhance his 
own pleasure in books by a knowledge 
and love of their format. It is up to 
us to help him over this initial gulf 
of disinterest and lack of understand- 
ing. 


[ it were possible to present to a 


Ir has seemed to me that the path 
usually taken by the man who has be- 
come conscious of the appearance of 
books is this: First, an awareness of 
the jacket: this because of its bold- 
ness, color, and pictorial appeal. Sec- 
ond, appraisal of the book itself as to 
what he calls large or small print, by 
which he actually refers to legibility. 
(The book may actually have a fairly 
large type face set solid, or set to too 
long a measure.) Third: recognition of 
the binding (and of the endsheet, if 
there is an unusual one). Fourth, 
awareness of the quality of the paper. 
Fifth: Consciousness of the title page, 
because of the display matter, or be- 
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Associate of The Equinox Press, N. Y. 


cause he has heard that title pages 
are something that book-makers pay 
attention to. Sixth: realization of dif- 
ferent type faces and the arrange- 
ment of type on a page. Seventh (and 
often this never comes): knowledge 
of what constitutes good presswork. 

If this is true, it can be seen that 
one of the first lines of battle in edu- 
cating the public to be critical of books 
is to make them aware of the binding. 
The jacket is sufficiently journalistic 
and primitive in its appeal to make 
its own way. The buyer will reject, 
rightly, a book which puts a strain 
on his eyes. 

How shall we go about it to help 
the buyer to appraise a binding? We 
shall be aided, first of all, by several 
natural forces. One of these is the 


HEN Swift wrote the "'Bat- 

tle of the Books” it is 
doubtful if he had any idea of 
the World War of literature to- 
day, in which titles fight vigor- 
ously for their major objective 
—the reader's attention. And 
in this modern warfare, one of 
the first lines of battle in edu- 
cating the public to be critical 
of books is, in the opinion of 
Evelyn Harter, "to make them 
aware of the binding.” 

In the efforts of designers and 
book manufacturers to make the 
general public more apprecia- 
tive of the physical aspects of 
a good book, none have thrown 
themselves more whole-heart- 
edly into the task than Miss 
Harter. Her work is with the 
once humble trade book, which, 
she believes and proves, can be 
made a thing of beauty. 





early mortality of jackets. If a book 
receives any usage at all, the jacket 
soon becomes sufficiently ragged and 
soiled to demand casting off, and the 
binding then receives the unimpeded 
gaze. Again, the American public has 
always been unconditionally sold on 
the hard binding, and with this hard 
binding many more attractive things 
can be done than if we were obliged 
to work with paper bindings. 


T xe spurious way to make the 
book-buyer care more about the ap- 
pearance of his binding is to try to 
introduce into it as many of the tab- 
loid elements of the jacket as possible, 
to carry over to the binding the lurid, 
pictorial elements which are well 
enough for a jacket, which is prim- 
arily an advertisement and a poster, 
but which are alien to the function 
and spirit of the binding. The binding 
must have a dignity and an essential 
spirit of its own, and the recognition 
of this and a taste for it must be in- 
jected into the book-buyer, or we have 
lost our cause. The buyer must be 
brought to realize that although the 
jacket was designed to command his 
attention, the binding was planned to 
stand up sturdily against rough hand- 
ling and the passage of years and to 
become a comely and respectable citi- 
zen of his shelves. 


With many new fabrics, stamping 
foils, and the whole range of inks at 
his command, it is the designer’s fault 
if he cannot produce something worthy 
of the admiration of the layman. As- 
suming that the designer is doing his 
job, as he is in increasing numbers, 
we have still to solve this question of 
a real step in the education of this 
man who enjoys fine writing but is 
blind to the points of a well-made 
book, and in particular, of a good 
binding. 


In this regard, it seems to me that 
it is helpful, wherever possible, to 
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STANDARD OF THE WORLD IN BOOKBINDING MACHI NERYE 


To Alll Those Interested In Education 


You are, through inclination and training, users of books. The books in your 
personal collection are objects of real affection. You take their sound construction 
and ease of handling for granted. You read them and reread them with pleasure and 
comfort. 


Do you realize that you could not read with pleasure and comfort some of the school 
books issued to children? Such books are tiring to hold open and will not lie flat, 
discouraging every attempt to acquire the information they are intended to provide. 
School children pass through a critical period which often determines their lifelong 
attitude towards study. To place handicaps in their path is disastrous. 


The books you read and enjoy are Smyth sewn. Every school book should be Smyth 
sewn. 


“All Smyth sewn books open flat” 


E-C-FULLER COMPANY 


NEW 4el>1,4 HICAG 
28 READE ST. ct: Sc} & DEARBORN ST. 
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teach people the names of the parts 
of a book. We know, for instance, how 
much it adds to our appreciation of 
flowers and trees to know the names 
of them. The various parts of a book 
are so simple to learn that. it should 
be no tax on the layman’s memory to 
acquire them in ten minutes. 


N OT long ago I talked about books 
to a group of school children in Scars- 
dale, and began by telling them what 
the joint was, the headband, the back- 
bone, the square, the end-sheets, and 
the various parts of the preliminary 
matter. I had hoped that one or two 
bright pupils might be able to repeat 
them half an hour later, at the end of 
the talk. As it happened, the entire 


class recited them en 


masse, and 


seemed to take considerable pleasure 
in doing so. 

It is only a commentary on the way 
our minds are made, to say that know- 
ing the names for things increases 
After this 


our awareness of them. 





talk, for instance, one of the mothers 
who was present said that she had 
been looking at books all her life and 
had never realized that there was such 
a thing as a false title. Why should 
not book planners and publishers, in 
speaking of their books, gently in- 
struct the public in a little book-mak- 
ing jargon? 

Production people and designers 
who are in contact with authors in the 
making of their books can do much to 
arouse and stimulate the right kind 
of interest in their physical appear- 
ance. They may let the author help 
select the cloth, making sure that he 
is given only samples that would be 
appropriate, For the sake of showing 
authors why a book cannot be bound 
over nig¥fit is a good plan to keep 
a permanent exhibit on hand, showing 
a set of sheets, a sewed book, a round- 
ed and backed one, an unstamped and 
a stamped case. No author realizes 
until he sees such exhibits how many 
hours of work go into his book after 








Jig-Time for Binders 


{ Jig-Saw Craze Now Numbering Millions of Addicts 





he has turned it over to the publisher, 
We might also revive in these rest- 
less days, the old concept that each 
man should build up his own personal 
library, filled with books that are sig- 
nificant and meaningful to him. It 
may be heresy, but it seems to me 
that most libraries would benefit by 
restriction rather than expansion. In- 
stead of having our book-buyer’s 
shelves filled with books which have 
been accumulated hit or miss, by bene- 
fit of Christmas and birthdays, he 
should be enccuraged, rather, to give 
shelf-room only to those books which 
seem good and worthwhile to him. 


If this is done, those books which 
stand there will be his good compan- 
ions, and he will want them to appear 
in appropriate gay or sober attire, be- 
fitting their contents. He will become 
proud of his books and of the way 
they look. And if he truly comes to 
care about them, and the way they 
are made, we need not worry that the 
number he owns will be too small. 





Brings New Business to Binderies; Guild Members 


a rift which is shading rays of 
light in bookbinding as well as 
other industries—the jig-saw puz- 
zle. The jig-saw puzzle craze, which 
now numbers addicts in the millions, 
is one of the most discussed topics 
of the day, rivaling prohibition repeal 
in interest. Manufacturers in other 
lines look on enviously at this new 
“madness” which is providing rev- 
enue for dozens of plants and employ- 
ment for hundreds of individuals. 
The jig-saw puzzle—the name is in- 
appropriate because most of them to- 
day are cut not with a jig-saw but 
are marked out on a die-cutting press 
—has enjoyed a growth even more 
phenomenal than the cross-word puz- 
zle. Only a few months ago Einson- 
Freeman Company of Long Island 
City saw in the jig-saw puzzle the 
elements of a permanent fad. Recent 
developments have proved the accur- 
acy of their forecast. Binderies in the 
Metropolitan district followed them 
and rushed to instal or equip the 
machinery necessary for the manu- 
facture. The industry now presents a 


I N the dark business skies has come 
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Discuss Production Problems in Puzzle Manufacture 


number of plants that are favorably 
occupied in this work, which only goes 
to show that there is always some- 
thing just around the corner. 

Three New England concerns that 
were largely instrumental in starting 
the craze were the University Dis- 
tributing Company of Cambridge, the 
Viking Manufacturing Co. of Boston, 
and the Consolidated Box Co. of 
Somerville. 

Publishers have been prompt to take 
advantage of this new field. Simon & 
Schuster, who have the uncanny fac- 
ulty of picking winners in the novelty 
field, were the first publishing house 
to take advantage of the craze by 
issuing a set of $1. jig-saw puzzles 
with pictures by Peter Arno, O. Sog- 
low, etc., presenting a somewhat 
sophisticated type of picture. 


# AST month Grosset & Dunlap 
came out with a jig-saw murder mys- 
tery. The story consists of a regular 
mystery book, plus a cardboard puz- 
zie. It is a full length novel; the 
only unique thing about it is the fact 
that it stops short of the actual solu- 








tion. For the solution the reader must 
turn to the second “volume,” which is 
a 200-piece cardboard puzzle in a box 
duplicating the novel. Grosset & Dun- 
lap are planning to publish one of 
these mysteries every month as long 
as the craze lasts. 

Advertisers are making use of the 
jig-saw puzzle to popularize various 
products. Jig-saw puzzles can be 
found on the newsstands, subway 
stands, and in stationery stores. Sev- 
eral large bookbinding establishments 
are evolving new schemes of distribu- 
tion. The New York Bookbinders Guild 
is devoting a great deal of attention 
to discussion of production problems in 
connection with the manufacture of 
the puzzles. Stories about jig-saws 
make the front pages of the daily 
newspapers and the puzzles have even 
come into controversy with the federal 
government. For the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue has ruled that puz- 
zles of more than 50 pieces are adult 
games, and, as such, are subject to a 
tax of 10 per cent. A large manufac- 
turer has engaged the services of 

(Continued on page 48) 
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THE HUNCHBACK OF 
NOTRE DAME 


by Victor Hugo 


UGO built his stories as an 

i artisan creates an edifice. 

His “Hunchback of Notre 

Dame” is literary architecture. Around 

a misshapen creature, Hugo shaped a tale 

of perfect symmetry to endure forever. 

Prevent crippled bindery production due 

to a board of varying thickness. Avoid 

the misshapen volumes that discourage 

painstaking bookeraft. Standardly use 

this cover material; it is breath to the soul 
of life in a book: 


DAVEY wpoanrp 
FOREMOST FOR MOST 
OF A CENTURY a a 


Hugo was just giving the Hunchback his great 
role when Davey gave book casings a new role 
of durability with his first binder’s board. The 
flawless, clean cutting, hard-cornered qualities 
of Davey Board reduce rejects, develop faster 
production, and create greater economies while 
raising the standard of your binding. Samples 
of Davey Board will be sent to you direct or by 
your nearby distributor. 7 a a a 
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Do's and Don't’'s of 


Book Imposition 


{ Some Important Factors in the Science of Imposi- 
tion for Bound Books; Bookbinder as Expert Has 
Important Responsibility to His Printer Customer 


By R. H. WESSMANN 


President, J. F. Tapley Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 


HE selection of the imposition 
best suited for a particular book 


rests with the binder—subject. 


of course, to any limitations imposed 
by the pressroom equipment of the 
printer. At all times it is desirable 
to use an imposition which permits 
folding, in one operation, as many sig- 
natures from the full sheet of paper 
as the size and weight of the paper 
and the trim size of the book will 
allow. Signatures usually contain 4, 
8, 16, 32, or 64 pages, although un- 
usual signatures of 12, 18, 20, and 24 
pages sometimes occur. 

Several factors enter into the de- 
termination of the number of pages 
in a signature. The weight of the 
paper is, of course, a controlling fac- 
tor. Bible papers fold best in units 
of 32 pages, although they may also 
be worked in 64’s as double 32’s in- 
serted. The lighter weights of coated, 
super, machine-finish, and antique 
papers may also be folded in 32’s, 
providing the folding machines are 
equipped with perforating devices. 
All super, machine-finish, and an- 
tique papers of medium or heavy 
weight must be imposed as signatures 
of not more than 8 or 16 pages. 

Obviously, also, the trim size of the 
book has a direct bearing on the num- 
ber of pages in a signature, but the 
number of pages to a signature on 
the full sheet must not be greater 
than the limitations imposed by the 
weight and type of paper used. Books 
of only 16, 32, or 64 pages may be im- 
posed in 8-page signatures if extra 
heavy paper is used or if an added 
appearance of bulk is desired. 

Since nearly every job has some 
peculiarity of paper, pagination, mar- 
gins, or layout, it is always wise to 
have a proof of the first form ap- 
proved by the binder while the make- 
ready is in process. 
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y 
Z HE grain of all papers must run 
parallel to the backbone of the book. 
Also, if guide edges are to be used 
in folding, all papers should be 
squared before printing. 

When a sheet is printed as a single 
signature without slitting on the 
press, the binder’s guide is on the 
same side of the sheet as the press 
gripper and is placed opposite to the 
low page. The press gripper and thus 
the binder’s guide customarily are the 
long side of the sheet. In every such 
case the binder’s gripper is the same 
as the press guide and is placed next 


gerepren! no part of the 
job of printing a book is of 
greater importance than the 
matter of imposition. The num- 
ber of pages in each signature 
and their placement are a vital 
matter of interest to both the 
printer and binder, and no big 
job should be put to press with- 
out careful consultation and 
advice on the part of the 
binder as to the imposition. 
Since he is regarded as the 
logical expert in this matter, 
the bookbinder has an import- 
ant responsibility to know this 
subject thoroughly. The intro- 
duction by R. H. Wessmann, 
President, J. F. Tapley Co., 
Long Island City, to the Tapley 
Book of Impositions contains a 
valuable summary of the "Do's 
and Don't's" for imposition. 


to the low page. This rule applies in 
the case of single 4, 8, 16, and 32 
page signatures. 

When two signatures are printed on 
a sheet at one time (printed two up), 
folded at one time on a double folder, 
and cut apart on the folding machine, 
the binder’s guide and, of course, the 
printer’s gripper follow the long side 
of the sheet, the same as is the rule 
in the case of a single signature. 
However, when signatures are printed 
two-up, the side guide of the printer 
is placed opposite the low signature 
instead of being adjacent to it and 
therefore, of course, the _ binder’s 
gripper is also opposite the low sig- 
nature. 


Wane most folding machines 
have grippers on either side of the 
sheet and either side may be used for 
the binder’s gripper, nevertheless it 
is always better to follow the safe 
rule of having the binder’s gripper 
follow the printer’s guide. 

When the press size is larger than 
the folding machine size and sheets 
must be cut apart on the press, the 
press cut becomes the binder’s guide 
and the guides must be laid to the 
press cut on both halves of the sheet. 
In this instance the printer’s gripper 
becomes the binder’s gripper and can 
be placed on either edge of the sheet 
at right angles to the press cut. The 
foregoing rule applies irrespective of 
whether a cut half is one-on or two- 
on (one signature or two signatures). 

As has already been indicated, spe- 
cial circumstances will continually 
arise. Each special case must be in- 
dividually treated and the binder, the 
printer, and the publisher must work 
in close harmony to the end that the 
final output shall be satisfactory to 
all concerned. 
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Culbertson’s publishers 


“bid” INTERLAKEN 


Ely Culbertson’s Contract Bridge 
Blue Book of 1933 has now sold 
through almost three editions of 
25,000 each, in the United States 
alone. The Bridge World reports 
that at its present selling rate it 
will very likely surpass the pre- 
vious Blue Book record of one 
quarter million. This figure is 
without benefit of Canadian and 


foreign editions. 


—and make a grand slam: 75,000 
copies since publication this January! 


| eereapenaias HYCO, selected by Mrs. Ely Culbertson 

herself, binds the 1933 Blue Book. She liked the 
fineness of texture, the evenness and beauty of the special 
light blue color, of this Interlaken grade. And the publishers 
agreed, knowing that (although their customers would buy 
Culbertson’s Blue Book no matter how it was bound) Hyco 


makes an important book serviceable and attractive as well. 


HYCO; 


An Interlaken UNFINISHED Book Cloth 


Manufactured by THE INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence, R. I.—Sales office: 18 Thomas Street, New York 


March, 
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ETTERS from leading textbook 
. publishers and manufacturers 
continue to pour into the offices 
of BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE, all empha- 
sizing the fact that a decrease in the 
price of textbooks is entirely unwar- 
ranted at the present time by the con- 
ditions under which they are manufac- 
tured and sold, and that for the pub- 
lisher to reduce his prices at this time 
would be to court financial disaster. 
The work of BoOKBINDING MAGAZINE 
in bringing out facts of the textbook 
situation is warmly applauded. 


“T wish to state most emphatically,” 
wrote one outstanding textbook pub- 
lisher, “that you have done a fine piece 
of work in the preparation of these 
articles. I wish every school superin- 
tendent in the country could see them. 

“We all know that had there been no 
legislation affecting the prices of text- 
books and had those prices fluctuated 
from year to year as have the costs of 
manufacture, the increase from the 
prices of 1914 would have been very 
rapid during the years following 1917; 
that they would have reached a peak 
about 1924, at which time they would 
have been not 50% higher than they 
were in 1914 but probably 120% high- 
er; and that in the same way the 
prices today would be down very con- 
siderably from what they were in 1929. 
Laws most certainly do affect business 
very sharply, limiting as they must 
necessarily the effect of the law of 
supply and demand. In connection 
with a limited business, such as the 
textbook business, concerning which 
there is more legislation than exists in 
connection with any other business, 
almost without exception, the effect 
necessarily must be violent, and it cer- 
tainly is. 

“No one thought of giving the pub- 
lisher credit for the years 1917 to 1920 
when prices on every other commodity 
were rising by leaps and bounds and 
when his prices on account of legisla- 
tion had to stay fixed; but in these 
days when prices of commodities gen- 
erally are dropping very considerably 
and when he cannot drop his prices for 
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What Price Textbooks? 


1 More Views and Opinions of Prominent Publishers and 
Manufacturers Point Out Reasons for Maintaining Pres- 
ent Textbook Prices; Static Costs an Important Factor 


exactly the same reason that he could 
not raise them during the 1917-to-1920 
period, i.e., legislation, he is asked to 
explain.” 

Another prominent publisher, 
stressing the fact that it has been im- 
possible to reduce the costs of text- 
books, declares that a statement issued 
this year by the Office of Education at 
Washington, stating that the average 
net price of school books had actually 
declined in the past few years, is mis- 
leading. 

“A school, on account of economic 
pressure,” said this publisher, “may 
buy cheaper books one year than an- 
other and that is a very different thing 
from getting the same books at lower 
prices. One might just as well reason 
that the prices of cars had dropped 
50% or more in the last three years. 
No such thing as that is true, but if 
the total amount expended for new 
cars were divided by the number of 
new cars sold in the two years 1929 
and 1932, I am inclined to think that 


EADING figures in the text- 

book publishing field give 
further expression in this article 
to their views on current costs 
in textbook manufacture, a dis- 
cussion raised in a recent issue of 
BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE. 

The argument is advanced by 
several publishers that while 
most industries were advancing 
the price of their products in 
the prosperous years immedi- 
ately preceding the crash of 
1929, the textbook publishers 
were keeping their prices at the 
same level. 

Today, with prices already 
low. and with manufacturing, 
promotion, and distributing 
costs only slightly reduced, 
lower prices would, in the pub- 
lishers' opinion, be disastrous to 
the industry. 







something more than a 50% reduction 
would appear—not because the price 
of Cadillacs, Lincolns, Pierce Arrows, 
etc., has dropped 50%, but because the 
people are buying Fords, Chevrolets, 
Plymouths, etc., instead of the higher 
priced units.” 

One publisher, commenting on the 
figures given in the Office of Education 
report, explained that they were taken 
from a survey all over the country and 
include changes in prices where there 
has been state adoption. 

“There has been, according to my 
observation,” he writes, “a continuing 
and drastic decline in state adoption 
prices due partly to intense competi- 
tion, but also accounted for by changes 
in manufacturing specifications and 
concessions in manufacturing costs re- 
sulting therefrom. 

“In other words, there has been a 
steady tendency to substitute cheaper 
editions in state adoptions, and the re- 
sulting lower prices tend to give a 
somewhat misleading picture of the 
general trend. In territories outside 
of state adoptions, that is, in open ter- 
ritory so-called, there have been com- 
paratively few changes in textbook 
prices in the past three years. Most 
of the list prices have remained un- 
changed and I think that the general 
average in such territory has declined 
very very slightly. The published list 
of textbooks is the real criterion. In 
the populous northeastern sections of 
the country the quality of the text 
books has been held up to a standard 
rather than built down to a price, as 
has been the case in state adoptions. 

“What makes the figures issued b) 
the Federal Office of Education mis- 
leading is that they are colored by the 
very drastic reductions in price in th: 
state-adoption states, which includ: 
more than half of tke states in th: 
Union.” 


/ 


IX. COMPARISON of the relative 
prices of textbooks and other commo- 
dities since the War is the strongest 
argument against the justice of any 
present reduction in the price of the 
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hickens come 
home to roost’ is an- 
other way of saying 
that tarnished books 
come back to haunt 
the bookbinder . 
Why risk dissatisfac- 
tion when you know 
that a stamping with 
‘Diamond Dec’ stays 


brilliant in- 


definitely?" 


* 


*Except, of course, on 
leather or greasy imi- 


tations 


THE DIAMOND DECORATIVE LEAF co. 
Established 1910, at Staten Island, New York 
Selling Agents 


Canadian Agents: BROWN BROTHERS, ltd. HASTINGS & COMPANY, Est. 1820 W.H. KEMP COMPANY, Est. 1849 
Simcoe, Pearl and Adelaide Streets, Toronto 2 817-19-21 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 350 Hudson Street, New York 


Also Stocked by 43 Bookbinding Supp'y Houses 


March, 1933 





former, according to another leading 
publisher, who wrote: 


“Textbooks did not advance in price 
in 1928. They should, therefore, not be 
expected to come down with other 
commodities which were advanced in 
1928. The one change in textbook 
prices came at the time of the war 
when costs mounted. There has been 
no appreciable change since that time. 
On the other hand, other merchandise 
increased in cost twice, once after the 
war and again in the so-called good 
time in 1928. Obviously these commo- 
dities should come down. Here is a 
table that shows the comparison: 


1917 1921 1928 1932 
Overcoat $20.00 $40.00 $60.00 $40.00 
Schoolbook .20 30 .30 .30 


“Schoolbooks today are the lowest 
priced commodity connected with edu- 
cation.” 

Warmly endorsing the part taken 
by BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE in its ar- 
ticles on prices of textbooks and de- 
claring that “whatever your magazine 
can accomplish in this direction may 
be regarded as a humanitarian act,” 
the head of another great publishing 
house sounds a challenge to publishers 
to stop leaving themselves on the de- 
fensive and to awaken the public in- 
terest to the support of fresh and suf- 
ficient textbooks for children. Declar- 
ing that “the margin of profit on new- 
ly published textbooks, if any, is in 
many cases ridiculously low,” he con- 
tinues: 


66 

Unrit the schools reduce their 
overheads in other ways the cry 
against the price of textbooks seems 
altogether futile, because, as has beea 
pointed out by capable investigators, 
the payments for our schoolbooks have 
been as low as 1.6 percent of the total 
school outlay for a year. This is prob- 
ably the publishers’ fault, for instead 
of awaking the public interest to the 
support of fresh and sufficient texts 
for school children, they allow them- 
selves to be put on the defensive. Since 
publishers can be called interested par- 
ties, their position is vulnerable in any 
crusade for more fairhess to our chil- 
dren in this regard. However, some- 
one should certainly take up the ban- 
ner and push it with vigor. Children 
need clean, new books, and plenty of 
them. The torn, filthy, and germ-laden 
bunches of old paper that once were 
books, but now, from being handed 
down by one class to another, have 
become a ‘menace to our children’s 
health as well as to their learning, 
must be abolished without any more 
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"Every educator will agree that building costs, maintenance costs, and 
the modernizing of school plants, constitute an item of expense that 
makes the cost of textbooks almost negligible in comparison. Yet, take 
away the textbooks and our whole school system crumbles. You can re- 
build school buildings in a short time—but it takes years to build up a 


system of national education." 
virtuous excuses and ill-advised de- 
lays.” 

This publisher takes many school 
authorities to task for some of their 
unfair and uneconomic practices: 

“Schoolmen and local dealers, too, 
will order two or three times as many 
books as they can possibly use and 
then send them back in damaged con- 
dition and fit only for sale as second 
hand copies. 

“A point has been made of the fact 
that states using the state-adoption 
system, also probably half of the states 
with open territory, require the filing 
of an affidavit and a bond to the ef- 
fect that the prices at which books are 
offered in the state are the same, or as 
low, as those at which the books are 
sold in any other state. To make a re- 
duction on an old book would, in most 
cases, entail a tremendous amount of 
labor and expense: new filing, 
contracts, and new bonds.” 


new 


The writer enumerates some of the 
reasons why textbook prices cannot ke 
lowered: 


“Authors’ royalties have not, as a 
rule, reducible; transportation 
costs have not decreased; costly red 
tape in connection with state adoption 
continues; and there is the tremendous 
expense occasioned by the demand for 
free, sample copies, the exchange of 
other publishers’ books for the ones 
being adopted in that state, the slow 
payment of accounts, and the insist- 


been 


ence of about 50 percent, possibly 
more, of the superintendents or prin- 
cipals that the books they buy be sent 
through a local dealer, who adds to 
the publishers’ price of the books and 
who frequently cannot pay the pub- 
lishers’ bills for months, and 
times not at all.” 


some- 


Ong of the important causes why 
there have been no general decreases 
in the list price of textbooks, lies, ac- 
cording to another well-known publish- 
er, in the semi-public nature of the 
business, whereby the prices at which 
and the conditions under which text- 
books are sold are hedged about with 
many laws and regulations which tend 
to prevent a rapid change in prices 
“For instance,” said this publisher, 
“in many states textbooks are sold 
under state contracts, which compe! a 
reduction in the prices under contract, 
provided the prices on the same books 
are reduced to a lower level elsewhere 
in the United States, but the same con- 
tracts make no provision for an in- 
crease in these prices when economic 
laws would otherwise make such in- 
creases imperative. In other 
which do not operate under general 
state adoptions, there are other regu- 
latory laws which govern listings and 
make possible similar decreases in 
price without a corresponding oppor- 
tunity for increases. Such must move 
(Continued on page 40) 


states 
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‘BRIGHTENED’ 
OUTLOOK FOR 
1933 BUSINESS 


Improve Conditions 
in Stamping Department 


by Using Brighten Leaf | 


With our first issue of BriGHTEN Rays, 
the sun dawns on a “Brightened Outlook”’, 
at least for those binderies that have im- 
proved conditions in their stamping de- 
partments by modernized methods and 
materials. We plan to have BriGHTEN 
Rays throw an illuminating light on stamp- 
ing problems that confront the bookbinder 
and reveal methods whereby stamping 
departments may be more economically 
and profitably operated. 

At first gleam, BrigHTeN Rays finds 
more binderies than ever using Brighten 
Leaf today, because experience has taught 
that Brighten Leaf is better and more 
dependable. 

Make your slogan for the year “‘Brighten 
your covers with Brighten Leaf.” 


BEAUTY AND THE BOOK 





“Mud and Stars” is an example of judici- 
ous choice of stamping materials to produce 
an at tractive effect. Red Brighten Pigment 
Leaf No. 375 was used here in a design by 
L. Blizard, of Henry Holt & Co., the 
publishers, by whose permission the photo- 
graph is shown. Quinn & Boden Co., Inc., 
at Rahway, N. J., did the bookbinding. 
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Weather: Brilliant 








How much heat to 
use in stamping new 


bookbinding fabrics? 


How much heat should we use in 
stamping these tricky new materials? 
That’s a question that is bothering 
hundreds of binders these days. 
Thanks to the efforts of our Research 
Department we’ll be able to give the 
answer. Without any costly experi- 
ments on your part, you'll know the 
proper leaf and heat for the particu- 
lar job in advance, nothing left to 
guesswork or luck. 

Our Research Division has over- 
come many problems in connection 
with adapting the leaf to the specific 
material in hand. We have helped 
stamping departments to overcome 
problems in using the leaf on new 
cloths, including those new impreg- 
nated and coated bookcloths and 
novelty materials whose specifica- 
tions include vermin-proof and 
water-proof materials. And we're 
still continuing our experiments as 
new problems arise. 


If you have a problem of this kind, 
sendit alongtoour Research Division, 
and they’ll supply the answer. 


NEW THERMOSTATIC 
HEAT CONTROLS 








Greater Efficiency, More Con- 
venience, and Reduced Prices 
Feature New Equipment 


Here’s more good news for stampers. We 
have made new improvements in our 
Brighten Leaf thermostatic heat control 
devices which mean great efficiency, more 
convenience —and at reduced prices. One 
model that we’re mighty proud of has 
lights which automatically register when 
heat is off and on. It’s easy to operate and 
it won’t get out of order. And it is offered 
at a price which should put it in every 
stamping department. 

Then we have another model with prac- 
tically the same features, lacking only in 
some of the refinements, but even more 
attractively priced. 

Either model is a wonderful buy for 
these times. 


NEW TISSUE LEAF 


—— 


IS WELCOME NEWS 
FOR THE BINDER 


New Product Will Fill Need For 
Intermediate Product Between 
Genuine Gold and Roll Gold 


This month we are making one of the 
most important announcements in recent 
months with the inauguration of a new 
product that will be weleomed by every 
bindery inthe country. For the convenience 
of Brighten Leaf fans, we are introducing a 
new Brighten Tissue Leaf to fill the distinct 
need of bookbinders and stampers requir- 
ing an intermediate product between 
genuine gold and roll gold. 

Brighten Tissue Leaf has a wide range of 
uses and will be enthusiastically received. 
It may be used on cloth, paper, imitation 
leather, pyroxylin-coated fabrics, and 
natural finish cloths, and all ther 
materials used in bookbinding work. It 
cleans off readily and its “standing up” 
qualities against oxidation or tarnish, 
except on extremely greasy imitation 
leathers, are its outstanding characteristics. 

Bookbinders are certain to find Brighten 
Tissue Leaf the finest substitute for genuine 
gold leaf that has ever been developed. It 


| will prove its complete dependability where 


other imitations have shown their limita- 
tions or have failed. Brighten Tissue Leaf 
is packed in standard 7x8 inch packs. 


| Additional sizes and other put-ups will be 


available on demand. 
Write NOW for samples and see what 





Brighten Tissue Leaf can do to BRIGHTEN 


your stamping. 


Issued Monthly by 
BRIGHTEN LEAF DIVISION 


GRIFFIN-CAMPBELL-HAYES- WALSH INC. 
65 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


701 S. Dearborn Street 


BOSTON 
222 Summer Street 


AGENTS 


| The Sheridan Machinery Co., Ltd. 
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| Clarke & Clarke Co., Ltd. 
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“Design for Living Books” 


{ Philosophy of Book Design and Role of Designer Dis- 





cussed at American Graphic Arts Book Clinic; Plan 


book show, which will have as 
A a background an exhibition of 

all of the materials that go into 
the manufacture of a book, is one of 
the projections now being contempla- 
ted by the Book Clinic of New York. 
Since the matter will have to be taken 
up with the various companies and 
industries, it is improbable that any- 
thing can be done this season, but it 
is likely that such an exhibition will 
be held next Fall. The suggestion, 
which was favorably received at the 
last meeting of the Book Clinic, was 
made by Ernst Reichl (H. Wolff Es- 
tate). 


The February 18 session was de- 
voted to a discussion of the “Fifty 
Books of the Year,” and proved again 
that when it comes to design, tastes 
differ indeed. While there was agree- 
ment that the judges had chosen 
wisely in most cases, the presence of 
some of the books in the chosen list 
was questioned. As Mr. Reichl, who 
was one of the judges, put it, “There 
are few cases where one can approve 
of a book 100 per cent.” 


In reply to criticisms of some of the 
books among the “Fifty,” Harry L. 
Gage, chairman of the Clinic, pointed 
out that “it was a show not of the 
fifty best books of the year but of 
fifty representative books of the year. 
This should be kept in mind.” 


One criticism against present day 
book design was voiced by Philip 
Hofer, of the New York Public Li- 
brary, another of the judges, who 
stated that “there is still too much 
effort to ‘have something different’ 
instead of putting out the soundest 
sort of book with a simple typo- 
graphy.” 


te OMMENTING on the part which 
the designer should play in the crea- 
tion of a book, Mr. Reichl said the 
designer should just try to interpret 
and express the contents of the book. 
“The design,” he said, “shouldn’t be 
noticeable at all. Often if a book 
doesn’t look designed, it is best de- 
signed.” 


A significant development in the 
“Fifty Books,” it was pointed out, was 
the tendency to get away from less 
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Trade Book Exhibit to Feature All Bookmaking Materials 


bulky paper. One reason for this may 
be the increased consideration given 
the trade book. Robert Josephy said 
that this year only one book of the 
fifty was on hard bulky paper, 9 were 
on light grain paper, 6 on very high 
grade rag paper, 24 on wove, and 10 
on laid papers of ordinary grades. The 
count for the previous nine exhibits 
was: 175 trade papers, 110 bulky, 15 
coated, 50 on various grades of paper 
not running to bulk. 

Several of the books were taken up, 
one by one, for individual discussion. 
Some of the criticisms follow (num- 
bers refer to the catalog listing, as 
printed on page 18 of the February 
issue of BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE) : 

5. Now That the Gods Are Dead, by 
Llewelyn Powys (Equinox). Type 
pages are friendly. Decorative treat- 
ment direct and bold. Design signifi- 
cant of type face. Some dissent be- 
cause rules were used on the title 
page. 

7. General Foods Cook Book. Inter- 
esting design and suitable for purpose. 
Solid, compact, well-made. Type page 
interesting. Some objection to use of 
diversity of type—Gill, Binney, and 
Futura. 

10. Food and Drink, by Louis Un- 


Consolidated Mounting & 
Finishing In New Plant 


Consolidated Mounting and Finish- 
ing Company, Inc., formerly located 
at 64 Wooster Street, New York City, 
have taken new and larger quarters 
at 516 West 34th Street. The removal, 
which was accomplished without caus- 
ing the slightest delay in delivery to 
any customer, was made necessary by 
the increase of their business. It gives 
them 20,000 square feet of floor space. 

The company maintains a creative 
service which recommends “tricks of 
the trade” to its clients. The work done 
by Consolidated includes mounting, 
die-cutting, finishing, steel die rules, 
easels, collating, wire stitching, string- 
ing, eyeletting, hand folding, etc. 


Officers of the company are Samuel 





termeyer, (Harcourt, Brace). Well re- 
ceived. 

12. Sonnets From the Portuguese, 
by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, (Har- 
per & Bros.). Favorably received. [n- 
teresting example of hand-set book 
at modest price ($2). 

4, Letters of Eleazar Wheelock’s In- 
dians. (Dartmouth College). Exam- 
ple of use of “period style” in typo- 
graphy and design, perhaps too 
marked. 

38. Let There Be Beer, by Bob 
Brown. (Smith & Haas). A popular 
selection. 

39. Wild Pilgrimage by Lynd Ward 
(Smith & Haas). Nice harmony of 
colors. One of the outstanding books 
in the jury’s mind. 

18. Collected Poems of _ Elinor 
Wylie (Knopf). Friendly treatment of 
a collection of verses. Trade edition 
of the book accepted in preference to 
limited edition. 

11. Lives, by Gustav Eckstein, 
(Harper & Bros.). Live decorations. 
Text pages haven’t the ordinary trade 
book feeling. 

33. November, by Gustave Flaubert. 
Use of two tones of cloth on sides and 
back in contrasting colors of decided 
interest (Roman Press). 





J. Katz, President; Jacob L. Browner, 
secretary and treasurer; Samuel B. 
Stein, vice-president in charge of sales. 


Atwood Bookbinding Corp. 
Quarter-Century Anniversary 


Atwood Bookbinding Corporation, 
formerly located in the Master 
Printers Building at 460 West 34th 
Street, New York City, recently cele- 
brated its twentieth anniversary by 
removing its plant to 62 Cooper 
Square. The firm, which was esta»- 
lished in 1913, does job, pamphlet, and 
edition binding. Jacob Jacobs is pres- 
ident of the company; S. Z. Jacobs is 
treasurer. 
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HOLLISTON 


(A 


THE “ INNER-SEALED” BOOK CLOTH 


IS NOW STANDARD 


For a year we have purposely re- 
frained from bringing out Holliston 
Roxite as a standard line. During this 
period we have studied publishers’ de- 
sires and binders’ requirements. Now 
we announce a complete line of Hollis- 
ton Roxite—a thoroughly water-proof 
and vermin-proof book cloth—that 
will be standard and available from 
stock. «@ The new standard Roxite 
sample book which is being distrib- 


uted displays five standard qualities in 
Vellum (dyed) Cloths and Linen (un- 
dyed) Cloths in a wide selection of 
colors that are available from stock in 
a smooth finish, a natural finish, and 
in a wide variety of attractive emboss- 
ings. Several special qualities avail- 
able on order round out the line and 
make possible the selection of an 
“Inner Sealed’’ book cloth suitable 
for any type of book or style of binding. 


HOLLISTON Binding Fabrics 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC., NORWOOD, MASS. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 


March, 1933 23 





Deed on vellum, written 
in Latin, and dated Lym. 
ington, England, 1414. 


What's AZ Manuscript? 


By REGINALD B. HASELDEN 
Curator of Manuscripts and Palaeographer, Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 


HAT do we mean by the 

\ \ word manuscript? Anything 

written by hand. It may be 
a Babylonian tablet recording a trans- 
fer of land; a piece of broken pottery 
with a note or some accounts on it, 
such as may be found in Egypt; a 
papyrus roll containing a portion of 
the “Book of the Dead” in hiero- 
glyphics; a strip of leather with a 
portion of the Hebrew scriptures; a 
Book of Hours written on vellum 
magnificently illuminated in gold and 
colors; an ancient charter of some 
abbey written on parchment, with its 
pendant seals; an Elizabethan love 
letter; or a letter addressed to myself 
saying that I have been unanimously 
elected to the Golden Strand Beach 
Club on payment of $100. All these 
very diverse objects come under the 
heading of manuscripts. 

The materials used for manuscript 
books have been many and varied. 
For instance, leaves of plants or trees, 
mentioned in this connection by Pliny 
and Virgil, are still used at the pres- 
ent day in India. At the Tibetan 
Monastery at Ticsé there is a library 
composed of books of the Buddhist 
Scriptures written on leaves with cov- 
ers of wood, dating back to the eighth 
or ninth century. 

There is evidence that in the west- 
ern world manuscripts were written 
on bark in the third century after 
Christ and in India as early as the 
fourth century. The use of bark for 
this purpose lasted until about the 
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seventeenth century. The Latin word 
for “bark” was liber, which later 
came to mean “book.” 

Linen as a writing material is men- 
tioned by Livy, as well as Pliny and 
Martianus Capella. A famous linen 
manuscript in the Agram Museum, 
Croatia, contains the largest specimen 
of Etruscan writing known, which is 
quite legible but unintelligible. It was 
found in strips around a late Egyp- 
tian mummy. 


NE of the fascinations of 

the graphic arts is their 
rich background. To trace the 
beginnings of "manuscripts" one 
must go back to the days when 
primitive man drew crude pic- 
tures on the walls of his cave or 
carved them on the bones of 
animals he had slain. 

As man progressed, so did his 
art and the materials on which 
he put down his thoughts. 

In this copyrighted article (re- 
printed by permission from the 
Pacific Library Binding Com- 
pany's house organ "Pacific 
Bindery Talk"), the author, noted 
paleographer, tells of the his- 
torical development of manu- 
script materials. 


Sone and metal have also been 
used for written inscriptions. The 
laws of Hammurabi (about 2200 B. 
C.) were engraved on stone; and Plu- 
tarch mentions a golden book at 
Delphi containing the offering of a 
poetess who had been successful at 
the Isthmian games. 

The earliest mention of Greek writ- 
ing is made by Homer, who tells of a 
message written on a wooden diptych, 
or tablet. The Laws of Solon were 
inscribed on tablets framed in wood. 
Whitened boards for writing purposes 
were used by the pupils in early 
Greek schools. There were also 
wooden notebooks which were coated 
with wax and inscribed with a sharp 
stylus. The advantage of this method 
was that the writing could be obliter- 
ated by warming and the wood used 
again. One such pocketbook in the 
British Museum contains several 
pages in shorthand. Wooden tablets 
were used in the middle ages for ac- 
counts and memoranda. The number 
of leaves varied, a specimen at Namur 
having as many as eight leaves in a 
cuir bouillé case. Wood as a writing 
material was used in China before 
the invention of paper. 


Broken potsherds were commonly 
used in Egypt as vehicles of writing, 
generally accounts or short messages. 
These are named “ostraca” from the 
Greek custom of ostracism, whereby 
the popular votes as to the banish- 
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<form KNOPF BOOSTS SALES WITH 


FABRIKOID PX CLOTH 


ALFRED KNOPF, TOO, has discovered that Fabrikoid PX Cloth 
makes sales easier. This new, amazing bookbinding material looks 
and feels like fabric, is easy to handle, costs no more than ordinary 
bookbinding cloth, yet has these sales-making advantages: 


FABRIKOID PX CLOTH 


* Resists germs, vermin, water and dampness... from moist hands or humid atmosphere... Holds 
Can be easily cleaned with soap and water... its color—will not fade from sun or moisture... 
Stands up under hard wear and counter Makes light colors practical— because it resists 
punishment... Will not become tacky or sticky dirt and is easily cleaned. 


REMEMBER THIS— FABRIKOID PX CLOTH COSTS NO MORE THAN ORDINARY BOOKBINDING MATERIALS 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES TODAY .. . Test out Fabrikoid PX Cloth in your own plant. 
See the new metallic versions, the natural cloth finishes, the interesting new vellum effects 
and the unique cloth textures. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Fabrikoid Division, 
101 Du Pont Ave., Newburgh, N. Y. Canadian subscribers address: Canadian parse 
Limited, Fabrikoid Division, New Toronto, Ontario. ’ 


FABRIKOID GoRNOD PX CLOTH 


REGUS PA 


ate 


NEW KNOPF FEATURED BOOKS BOUND IN FABRIKOID PX CLOTH 


“OBELISTS AT SEA,"’ a thrilling seagoing “NO NICE GIRL SWEARS,”’ by Alice-Leons “FOOL'S GOLD," by Stanley Hart Page, 
mystery yarn, by C. Daly King, bound in Moats a bible for 1933 debutantes, bound another Christopher Hand story: Bound in 
the new metalized Fabrikoid PX Cloth in the new metalized Fabrikoid PX Cloth the new metalized Fabrikoid PX Cloth 


March, 


1933 













ment of a political leader were re- 
corded on sherds of broken pottery. 


Tue clay tablets of Nineveh are 
famous. Literally thousands of these 
tablets have been recovered, including 
parts of the private library of Ashur- 
bani-pal (669-626 B. C.), and, most 
sensational of all, the Babylonian nar- 
rative of the Creation and the Deluge. 
Some clay tablets, such as those found 
at Kish, date back as far as 3500 B.C. 

Papyrus was made from the pith 
of the plant Cyperus papyrus cut into 
thin strips and glued together, the 
fibers in one strip being lengthwise 
and in the other breadthwise. Pres- 
sure was applied and unevenness re- 
moved by a mallet or an iron pol- 
isher. The largest roll extant is the 
Harris Papyrus (British Museum) 
written about 1200 B.C., which meas- 
ures 133 feet in length and 17 inches 
in height. The finds of papyrus have 
been enormous in recent years, and 
many highly important literary works 
and plays, as well as historical rec- 
ords, which were lost have been recov- 
ered. 

Parchment, or vellum, one of the 
most important writing materials of 
olden time, was prepared from the 
skins of such animals as the lamb, 
sheep, goat, or young calf. Properly 





















cannot be credited to Eumenes, as 
several documents on parchment and 
a deed of sale dated 196-5 B. C. have 
been found on the Euphrates a long 
way from Pergamum. Innumerable 
vellum documents and volumes have 
come down to us, and the material is 
occasionally used for fine books even 
at the present day. 


| 
‘1 HE Chinese inventor of paper, 
Ts’ai Lun, died A. D. 105. In 1897, 
while exploring a ruined watch tower 
in the Great Wall of China, Sir Aurel 
Stein discovered nine letters written 
on rag paper, which were subsequently 
dated about A. D. 150. These letters, 
now in the British Museum, are writ- 
ten in a script which is a form of 
Aramaic, and in the language of the 
Asiatic province of Sogdiana (modern 
Bokhara). The earliest known man- 


(Left and Center) Babylonian tablets of clay with cuneiform writing, about 2000 B. C. 

(Right) Egyptian stele with hieroglyphic text, carved on sandstone, about 1000 B. C. 

Illustrations in this article from Manuscript Specimens in Collection of R. B. Haselden, from 
reproduction made in the photo-technical laboratory of the Huntington Library. 


speaking, vellum was made only from 
the skin of calves or kids, it is finer 
and has a softer texture than parch- 
ment. Uterine vellum, made from the 
skin of the newly-born or still-born 
lamb or kid, is very soft and delicate. 
Some specimens found in the thir- 
teenth century are as thin as fine 
paper and even more flexible. 

The term “parchment” is derived 
from a Greek word named after Per- 
gamum, an ancient city of Asia Minor, 
whose king, Eumenes II (B. C. 197- 
158), was credited with its invention. 
The invention of parchment, however, 
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uscript.on paper in a European lan- 
guage is a collection of theological 
works in Greek, written in Egypt 
about A. D. 795, or possibly a few 
years later. This manuscript is in 
the Vatican Library. 

The earliest extant paper docu- 
ment written in Europe is a deed of 
Roger of Sicily, in Arabic and Latin, 
dated 1199. The manufacture of 
paper, well established at Xativa, 
Spain, by 1150, was begun in France 
in 1189, in Italy (at Fabriano) in 
1276, in Germany in 1391, and in 
Engiand in 1493. 





(Left) Charm on wood, written in Greek characters, about 200 A. D. 
written in an Egyptian cursive hand on a piece of pottery, about 1500 B. C. 








( Rig ht) Ostra con 


In order to identify the place of 
manufacture or to distinguish their 
product, the early paper makers (e- 
vised watermarks. These were made 
by a projecting design on the frame 
or mold in which the paper was maiie, 
which caused a thinness of the paper 
where it pressed, the design being 
visible when the paper was held up 
to the light. The earliest known 
watermark is on a paper probably 
manufactured at Bologna about 1282. 
It is in the form of a cross. 


Tue first paper mill in North 
America was erected at Roxborough, 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, in 1690, 
on a tract of land leased by Robert 
Turner, William Bradford, Thomas 
Tresse, and William Rittenhouse. In 
1710 a second mill was built and 
owned by William de Wees in that 
part of Germantown known as Cre- 
field. Thomas Willcox built the third 
colonial paper mill at Concord, Penn- 
sylvania, in August, 1729. During 
the whole of the colonial period there 
was a great shortage of paper and 
importations from abroad were un- 
certain. At the time of the Revolu- 
tion this shortage became acute, and 
flyleaves or even the margins of books 
were used for letters or orders. In 
many cases books were broken up and 
their leaves used for cartridge paper. 
After the Revolution there were not 
more than ninety mills in operation, 
but others were soon erected. Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who took a great in- 
terest in the manufacture of paper, 
is said to have been instrumental in 
starting eighteen mills. His interest 
was further demonstrated when in 
June, 1788, he read a paper before the 
American Philosophical Society in 
Philadelphia entitled: “Description of 
the process to be observed in making 
large sheets of paper in the Chinese 
manner, with one smooth surface.” 
The use of ink goes back to the very 
earliest times. The Egyptians wrote 
with it on ostraca as well as on papy- 
rus; and it was also used in China, 
where it is said to have been invented 
by Tien Tcheu between 2697 and 2597 
B. C. In the beginning, inks were 


(Continued on pace 48) 
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THUMBNAIL THOUGHTS 


for 
@ MARCH © 


The farther we look, the more contrary the 
world appears. The ‘Father’ of all 
bound volumes of athletic diversion ap- 
pears to be a ‘‘Lady’’ Juliana Berners, 
who in 1486 published a treatise on 
English sports, entitled, ‘‘Boke of St. 
Albans.” 


This, presumably, was overlooked by 
Hume, who brought out on March 6th, 
1739, his ‘*Treatise on Human Nature’’ 

. And give some other Ancients a hand, 
too, for back in 1620, when the Pilgrims 
landed here, Drebbel was inventing the 
thermometer, and on the 18th of March, 
1796—the year Washington declined a 
third term, Jenner first introduced vac- 
cination . . . On March 20th, 1553, 
Walton finished his ‘Compleat Angler’’ 

. . and on the 24th, in 1709, the first 
paper money was used in New York. . . 
March was the birth-month for W. D. 
Howells in 1837, Ring Lardner in 1885, 
Stuart Edward White in 1873—all 
authors; and of the illustrators, Howard 
Pyle, in 1853, and ]. C. Leyendecker, in 
1874. 


If America’s latest Credo, Technocracy, 
does nothing further for the cause of 
Prosperity, publishers, binders and our- 
selves can at least applaud its advocates 
and critics who put their thoughts on it 
in book form. 


—FANDANGO 


V 


T. Binder’s skill in 
making fine looking covers, and his 
ability to make them truly protective 
of their contents, inspire more and 
more people each day to possess their 
own collection of books.”’ 


Vv 


Ana binders know from past 


experience that no matter how 
economical or how elaborate the 
cover-design may be, their reputa- 
tion is always secure when the 
foundation of their art and skill is 
Fandango Board—it is seasoned! 


wg FANDANGO g 


BINDERS BOARD 


Provide for acceptance by Publishers of your Board Stock, by 
standardizing on Fandango Binders Board. Nowhere 
can you obtain a cleaner, smoother or more rigid 
board—Fandango Board is seasoned before it 


FANDANGO MILLS 


is shipped. 


» MILLBURN, N. J. 


Makers of the finest quality Binders Board for ever a century 
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BINDERY BREVITIES 
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New B.z 


There’s always room for something 
new in the bookbinding industry, and 
the progressive binder who acts on 
this theory is rewarded by additional 
business. Creative business, as Book- 
binding Magazine has long pointed 
out, pays. 

One of the new fields for the binder 
is bookplates in leather. The book- 
plate, of course, has undergone several 
considerable changes in the past fifty 
years. In its early “high-hat” stages, 
the bookplates, of steel or copper en- 
gravings, almost invariably repro- 
duced a coat of arms. Then the book- 
plate took on a lighter character and 
often became symbolic in design, or 
perhaps merely ornamental and pic- 
torial. In England, recently, has arisen 
the practice of having bookplates 
blocked in leather, according to the 
British and Colonial Printer and Sta- 
tioner, and there is no reason why the 
same idea could not be applied to 
imitation leather, cloth, or any other 
bookbinding fabric. 

The method follows the process 
ordinarily employed in the tooling and 
blocking of leather bindings. A pencil 
drawing of the design is sent to an 
engraver who cuts a brass block, and 
the blocking proceeds in the usual 
manner. The fabric is treated with a 
glair, which is then allowed to dry. 
Gold leaf then is laid upon the leather; 
the block is then heated and pressed 
into the gold. Sangorski and Sutcliffe, 
of London, have gone in rather ex- 
tensively for these leather bookplates 
and some beautiful designs have been 
executed by A. J. Vaughan, their 
designer. 


"Young Idea" 


OING one step further than the 
» printing industry, which is studv- 
ing plans for the development of bet- 
ter sales forces by inducting college 
men into the industry and training 
them, C. E. Sheppard, head of the 
C. E. Sheppard Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y., printers and manufacturers of 
loose leaf devices, is training a group 
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of six young Yale graduates in all 
branches of the business. Mr. Shep- 
pard’s son, John W. Sheppard, is one 
of the new group which has become 
associated with the Sheppard Com- 
pany. 

No favoritism will be shown these 
young college men—they will be sub- 
ject to the call of any department 
foreman. Eventually each one of the 
group will specialize in that branch 
of work to which he seems best suited. 


Sheepskin 


ECENT visitors to the Advertis- 
R ing Club, New York, were much 
interested in the mammoth book on dis- 
play. There were enough materials in 
the volume to make up a sizeable edi- 
tion of the average sized book. The 
covers of the book are from sheep 
pelts grown on animals within the area 
of the Tenth District of the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America. The pages 
are of cotton parchment. In bold hand 
letters, the pages tell of the valuable 
contributions of the Tenth District 
clubs to the cause of advertising. 


Dixie shows some mass production in 
book covers 


by THE OPTIMIST 


Edgar Kobak, president of the Ad- 
vertising Federat.on of America, saw 
the book at the Tenth District Conven-. 
tion held at Austin, Texas, and was so 
impressed with it that he arranged to 
have it exhibited in New York. 


Imperial 


OOKBINDING has its share of 
B prominence in Dr. Armand Ham- 
mer’s collection of Russian imperial 
art treasures being shown at Lord & 
Taylor’s, on Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Dr. Hammer is the young American 
physician who went to Russia and 
became the first concessionnaire under 
the Soviet regime, handled a number 
of successful enterprises, and through 
his connections acquired a collection 
which could hardly be duplicated. 

Among the exhibits that especially 
interested me was a white leather 
album embossed in gold, presented to 
Czar Nicholai II, by the 13th Hussar 
Regiment named for Wilhelm II of 
Prussia. Inside are painted water- 
colors of the banners of the regiment. 

Then there was a portfolio contain- 
ing a series of charming Easter cards, 
hand-painted in the most delicate 
water colors. The artist himself pre- 
sented it to the Czarina Fedorovna. 
The folder of white leather bears the 
imperial crown and is_ beautifully 
boxed in white satin. 


A LEATHER and silk portfolio, re- 
produced herewith, with a silver 
plaque of presentation inscribed to 
the Czarevitch Alexis, was another of 
the highlights among the bookbinding 
items shown, which include a number 
of beautifully bound books from the 
imperial library. There was also a blue 
silk portfolio with etched silver 
mountings and water color of the 
Russian royal double-headed eagle. 
Another exhibit was a red plush port- 
folio with silver mountings and the 
crown and initials of Alexander II on 
the background of the Royal Robe. 


A green leather portfolio box in the 
shape of a book also proved interest- 
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Glance at the illustration of this volume, 
“Thousand Nights and a Night,” by 
Richard F. Burton, published by The 
Baroda Society, bound by Stikeman & 
Co., NewYork, and designed by Edwin 
A. Kalaba, ofthat company. Dont you 
get the actual “feel” of quality? It’s 
there in the fine scroll work and delicate 
delineation— every line, curve and dot 
gleaming. This visual “feel” of quality is 
inescapable, and this quality is most 


JSOLAR 


GOLD 


Quality 
Product 

For 

Quality 
Bookbinding 


characteristic of the work of fine binders 
as it is of the leaf which they select for 
their finest work. 


SOLAR GOLD LEAF AND 
SOLAR SIZED ROLL GOLD are not 
only quality products —they are most 
economical forthe bookbinder. Priced 
attractively, SOLAR SIZED ROLL 
GOLD can be used on any imitation 
leather without sizing. It leaves clean, 
clear impressions with a lasting lustre. 


LEAF €¢OQOQ, 


MANUFACTURERS OF SIZED ROLL GOLD AND GOLD LEAF 


443 Glenmore Avenue 


March, 1933 


Phone: APplegate 6-8510 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 








ing. The sides are made of silver. On 
the cover is the monogram “N-II” (for 
Nicholas II, the late Czar) surmounted 
by a crown, in solid gold. There was 
also a jewel box, in the form of a 
book, of palisander wood and gold 
mountings, set with semi-precious 
stones. 

The illustration shown on this page 
appears by courtesy of the Herald- 
Nathan Press, New York City, who 
printed the attractive catalogue of the 
Lord & Taylor exhibition. 


One of the 
last of the 
Romanoff rel- 
ics. 





Dr. Hammer has recently written a 
book entitled “The Quest of the 
Romanoff Treasure” (William Far- 
quhar Payson), which gives an absorb- 
ing account of his experiences. 


Business Building 


O matter what the status of gen- 
N eral business conditions, any 
company will welcome the idea of a 
business-building book. An interest- 
ing example is the “Book of Vision,” 
published recently by the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
under the direction of M. C. WILLIAM- 
SON, advertising manager. The com- 
pany spared no effort in making the 
book physically attractive. WALTER 
DoRWIN TEAGUE designed the cover, 
which was given a distinctly modern- 
istic treatment by The Burkhardt Co., 
of Detroit; the lithography was by 
Einson-Freeman Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y., and the binding by The 
Trade Bindery, Inc., New York City. 

The pages are finished with a 
deckle-edge and a French fold is used 
throughout to give added bulk and 
better reproduction of the illustra- 
tions. The book is adapted for win- 
dow display (each page deals with a 
complete topic of eye conservation), 
there being no carry-over of copy from 
page to page, as an advertising book 
in the waiting room of the optician, 
and, finally, as a sales aid when the 
optician is talking to a prospective 
customer. 
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Historic 


HEN printers, binders or any 
W persons connected with the 
graphic arts mention the Gutenberg 
Bible, they pronounce the words with 
a deep respect amounting almost to 
reverence. Not only because it is a 
thing of beauty, with its three large 
volumes of vellum pages printed in 
Latin, its illuminated letters in red 
and black, its beautiful typography 
and perfectly spaced pages—but be- 
cause of its deep significance. For, 
being the first important book ever 
printed from movable type, it is a 
symbol of the art of printing, which 
has changed the course of history. Be- 
cause Gutenberg and his associates 
were able to fashion this bible, hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons are 
today engaged in the art of printing 
and its allied arts and crafts—book- 
binding, paper making, printing and 
bookbinding machinery manufacture, 
etc. Through the medium of the print- 
ed page, average man has been en- 
abled to share the thought and vision 
of the greatest minds. 


One of the three extant copies of 
the Gutenberg Bible now reposes in 
the Congressional Library at Wash- 
ington, D. C. It was secured several 
years ago at a cost of $1,500,000 by 
appropriation of Congress, one of the 
best expenditures ever made by our 
legislators. 


Printers and bookbinders distressed 
by business conditions of today should 
take heart when they think of the 
hardships which Gutenberg endured 
for the “art preservative.” Poverty, 
prejudice, ignorance that considered 
his invention witchcraft — these were 





"Vision" helped customer's reaction 





. . » Congress paid $1,500,000 


things with which he had to contend. 
But the Gutenberg Bible survives as a 
symbol of his service to mankind. 


Pass Along 


N these days receipt of a check 
] when payment is due arouses more 
interest than it used to. And so the 
Ruzicka Library Binders (Baltimore, 
Washington, Greensboro), who pay 
their bills promptly, are making use 
of the attention value which their 
checks will receive by sending along 
a littke message which, if generally 
followed, would make business condi- 
tions a whole lot better. 

A small card, enclosed with the 
check, reads as follows: “This check is 
coming to you in payment of your ac- 
count just as promptly as we can send 
it, because we believe that the more 
we do to speed up the circulation of 
money the more money there will be 
to circulate. Pass it along!” 


Experts 
HAT a daughter can also carry on 
a os traditions of an old-estab- 
lished bindery business, as well as the 
son, is aptly demonstrated in the case 
of Miss Marjorie Macdonald, who 
might be described as a junior partner 
of the James Macdonald Company of 
33 West 60th Street, New York City, 
one of the best known firms in tie 
country in the hand binding field. 
Miss Macdonald, who has now been 
with the firm for three years, w«s 
graduated from Smith College in 192%. 
Last year she went to Europe and 
studied with Douglas Cockerell «t. 
Letchworth, near London, and also be- 
came familiar with the inner workings 
of the well-known Sangorski and Sut- 
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cliffe and Riviere binderies. Miss Mac- 
donald then went to Paris and studied 
with Maylander and also met Mme. 
Borjeson, whose modernistic bindings 
have attracted considerable attention. 
Gwynne of London, whose hand-made 
paper for linings has won him inter- 
national prominence, and who is one 
of the best-known marblers and 
gilders in England, was also included 
in Miss Macdonald’s interesting book- 
binding itinerary abroad. It happens 
that Gwynne was an old friend of 
Miss Macdonald’s father, the late 
James Macdonald; and one of the first 
welcome sights that greeted her there 
was a clock on a desk, encased in a 
standing frame, which Mr. Macdonald 
had presented to his friends, here and 
in Europe, on his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary some years ago. 


Tue James Macdonald Company, 
which specializes almost exclusively 


Marjorie 
Macdonald 


You must have the 


finest materials and 





the best craftsmen. 


in high grade leather work, observed 
its fiftieth anniversary in 1930, hav- 
ing been established in 1880 by the 
late James Macdonald, for years 
prominently identified with the de- 
velopment of fine bindings in the 
United States. It is now managed by 
Ronald Macdonald, son of the founder, 
and the brother of Miss Marjorie 
Macdonald. 

“My father built up a successful 
business, which we are carrying on by 
adhering to the same traditions, which 
he himself so closely followed,” Miss 
Macdonald told Bookbinding Maga- 
zine. “His principles may be stated 
briefly as using the best materials, em- 
ploying the best workmen, and attend- 
ing personally to every end of the 
business. In order to produce only 
quality work, you must have the finest 
materials and the best craftsmen. Our 
employees are experts, many of them 
formerly employed in England or the 
Continent.” 


Public Wants 

The “best book” of the circulating 
shelves of the public library is not 
the book that would delight the col- 
lector. Instead, it is one whose pocket 
or charging slip is covered with date 
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marks and which shows the sign of 
much wear. Obviously, sturdiness is 
the chief requisite, although attractive- 
ness is now a most important factor. 

In a recent talk before the New 
School of Social Research in New 
York, Paul M. Paine, librarian of the 
Syracuse Public Library presented a 
symposium of the views of the mem- 
bers of his staff on desirable books 
from the attitude of the librarian. 

For the Young People’s Room the 
consensus was that strongly bound 
books not more than 614 inches wide 
were preferred. Type size of 12 and 
14 point and well leaded. No white 
or pastel colors for cover design—they 
soil too easily. 

For adults, books of standard size; 
fiction readers, especially, do not want 
small books because they read them 
too readily. Inside margin wide enough 
to rebind. 

And here is what they do not want, 
at least in the Syracuse library: Cov- 
ers made of gauzy stuff which will 
wear off; cloth that will not hold 
stamping; paper labels; light colors 
in cloth that afford no contrast to the 
gold title and soil rapidly. 


A Comer 


T is true that Winfield A. Comer, 
i ccsemmmeniaes of the bindery of 
Quinn & Boden, Inc., book manufac- 
turers of Rahway, N. J. may have 
spent 33 years in the business, but he 
still lives up to his name as a “comer.” 
Methods of bookbinding have under- 
gone quite a few changes since Mr. 
Comer started in business at the end 
of the last century, and he has al- 
ways been among the first to welcome 
any development of equipment which 
has insured better and increased pro- 
duction. 

I know my readers will be interested 
in this new and interesting likeness of 
Mr. Comer done in charcoal effect for 
this department by my friend Starr 
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Winfield A. Comer 


. in every operation there has been 
improvement." 


Gephart, who has caught the youthful 
spirit of his subject, which is most 
apparent despite his long and varied 
experience in our business. 

Twenty-five years he has been with 
the Quinn & Boden Co., and of these 
years the past ten have been spent in 
his post as superintendent of the 
bindery. 

Mr. Comer is most enthusiastic over 
the tremendous progress the industry 
has made during the past decade from 
a mechanical and engineering stand- 
point. 

“In every operation of binding, 
there has been improvement,” said Mr. 
Comer. “There has to be. The book- 
binding industry isn’t stationary: new 
problems come up every day; new 
materials are introduced, and the 
binder and the supply manufacturers 
must cooperate to meet each new situ- 
ation that develops.” 





Leo Hart Issues Comprehensive 
"Book About Books’ 


The Printing House of Leo Hart, 
Rochester, N. Y., have issued recently 
a volume entitled “Bibliotheca Typo- 
graphica: A List of Books about 
Books,” compiled by Horace Hart. 
All the important reference works 
and classic texts in the history of 
printing and its allied industries are 
recorded and arranged by subjects. 
Printing and Printers, Typography, 
Paper, Binding and Publishing are 
some of the subjects covered. 


Some of these subjects have been 
covered by individual checklists, but 
this is the first comprehensive consid- 
eration of the group as a whole. Ref- 
erence value is increased by brief but 
informative comments on each entry. 
An Introduction by Dr. George Parker 
Winship adds distinction and implies 
the seal of competent approval. 

Besides the regular trade edition, 
there is also a small limited edition 
which is specially bound, signed by 
the compiler. The book was compiled 
by Horace Hart during a year of 
special research at Harvard. 
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Study of pro- 
tection of books 
subjected to 
damp cold (the 
volumes in ques- 
tion were stored in a semi-basement 
room in a building of reinforced con- 
crete) undertaken by the Los Angeles 
Public Library resulted in some inter- 
esting findings. According to Dee W. 
Minier, superintendent of maintenance 
of the library, the procedure was first 
adopted of wiping the volumes in- 
fected with mildew or mold with a 
double-strength solution of mercury 
bichloride in alcohol. Within a year, 
however, the mold again appeared. 

Of the many fumigants and surface 
applications tried, the best was found 
to be a solution of boracic acid, which 
was used but was later changed to the 
cheaper saturated water solution of 
ordinary borax powder. The books 
were wiped and dampened with a cloth 
wet with the solution. It was also 
sprayed on. Either procedure was 
effective as a deterrent but not as an 
eradicative. 

Extensive surveys conducted 
through investigation, correspondence. 
and observation indicated that the oc- 
currence of mildew and mold was prob- 
ably a matter of the moisture content 
in the room and the temperature, pos- 
sibly both, but with relative humidity 
being the controlling factor. After 
trying methods of humidity control by 
refrigeration and by absorption—pass- 
ing the air over or through a substance 
such as charcoal, coke, calcium chlor- 
ide, etc—the method finally chosen 
was the installation of two steam unit 
heaters with a delivery of 4,000 cubic 
feet of air per minute with a tem- 
perature of 115 degrees and a velocity 
of 1,000 feet per minute. 

It was essential not merely to heat 
the room but to circulate and exhaust 


Book Protection 
from Mildew 
and Mold 


an ample supply of air. The moisture- 
laden air was removed by means of an 
exhaust fan with a capacity of 10,000 
cubic feet of air a minute. The hot 
air temperature of 115 degrees from 
the heaters raised the temperature of 
the room about 10 degrees to 70 de- 
grees which reduced relative humidity 
to about 50 percent. At this point of 
humidity a control instrument, the 
hydrostat, closed the compressed air 
valve, and all motors and steams 
valves were closed. The air in the 
room was completely changed once in 
every 10 minutes. The installation 
cost about $800 and the operating costs 
about $1.72 per day. Since the use of 
the method no mold has been observed. 


Like almost any 
piece of printing 
machinery, the 
paper cutter, 
whether it is pow- 
er driven or one of the hand-lever de- 
sign, occasionally requires oiling and 
tightening up. But in too many shops 
this piece of machinery is grossly ne- 
glected in both particulars. 

Besides the oil holes provided, which 
reach the working parts of the cutter, 
a drop or two of oil on the long screw 
that actuates the back gage will prove 
a saving of much energy by making 
the back gage easier to set, says the 
New York Trade Compositor. Loose 
bolts in the bearings holding this screw 
have a tendency to throw the screw 
out of line and make it turn hard, and 
also to make almost impossible the ex- 
act setting of the back gage with abso- 
lute accuracy. Oil applied sparingly to 
the large screw that raises and lowers 
the clamp on hand-actuated cutters is 
also helpful. 

Taleum powder applied liberally on 
the cutter table will aid in handling 


Pointers on 
the Care of 
Paper Cutters 





Kwikprint Co. Moves to 
New Quarters 


The business of the Kwikprint Co., 
Chicago, makers of Kwikprint gold 
stamping machines, has been moved 
to larger quarters at 605 West Wash- 
ington Boulevard, where the company 
has extended a cordial invitation to 
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bookbinding executives to visit them. 

The company states that it has 
been successful in its recent patent 
litigation and is planning a number 
of new developments that should ma- 
terially increase the attractiveness 
and efficiency of Kwikprint ma- 
chinery for use in the bookbinding 
trade. 


Trieks of the Trade .. 


lifts of stock to be cut, as the lifts will 
slide into position against the back and 
side gages more easily. Occasionally 
removing accumulated .dust from the 
cutter table with a rag:‘on which a 
little oil has been placed will prevent 
it from rusting. But too much oil 
should not be used, as it will soil the 
sheet next to the table. 

White castile, or even a good white 
laundry soap, applied sparingly to the 
cutting edge of the knife, will be found 
advantageous when cutting soft or 
pulpy stock like blotter stock or some 
of the soft-finish antique papers. 


The underly- 
ing basic prin- 
ciple of a pen- 
ruled form is in 
the quality of 
ruling color used. A highly concen- 
trated aniline dye, producing the 
greatest amount of ink from a given 
amount of dye matter, will naturally 
produce a softer line and present a 
more pleasing appearance. Such a 
form is restful and soothing to the 
eyes. 

A heavy, cheap dye, requiring two 
or three times that amount of dye 
matter to the same amount of water, 
produces possibly the same shade; 
but, due to the heavy content of dye, 
it does not posses that soft effect of the 
higher concentrated aniline. 

A ruling ink entirely too heavy in 
solution, producing loud, heavy colors, 
belies the very purpose of a pen-ruled 
form. In such a case the form may 
just as well be print-ruled—and usu- 
ally is thereafter. 

A little more attention to proper 
mixing of colors, quality of dyes used, 
will cost the ruler no more and his 
product will be vastly improved. 

A. F. DIETRICH 


Quality of Color 
a Basic Principle 
In Pen Ruling 


Ever Ready Ruling Co. 
New Corporation 

Ever Ready Ruling Co. of New York 
City has incorporated with capital 
stock of 200 shares of common stock 
of no par value. Names of the incor- 
porators are given as Alexander Ely 
Ginsberg, 450 Seventh Avenue, Nathan 
Perles, and Bernard Weiss. 
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To Present Owners 


of Oversewing Machines: 

















FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY: Oversewing Machines 
which have had at least five years’ service may be turned in on 
the Latest Model Oversewing Machine at exceptionally high 
trade-in values. During March and April we shall keep a field 
representative calling on those who express an interest in this 
offer. If you want a new machine at a special price and on 
easy terms, write us at once to have our representative call 
on you. 

NOTICE: The Rebuilt Oversewing Machine that we ad- 
vertised in January has been sold and installed in the state of 
Wisconsin. If you want a Rebuilt Oversewing Machine, send in 
your name, and we will notify you when and if we obtain 
another. 

OVERSEWING MACHINE CoO., (Factory) 
770 E. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 



























































The Publisher Presents... 


Pageant—Red basket-weave special common cloth stamped in imitation gold leaf. Edition of Literary Guild. Bound by Braunworth & 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. The Quest of the Romanoff Treasure—Imitation gold leaf stamping on beige natural-finish cloth. Published 
by Payson. Bound by the American Book Bindery, Inc., New York. 


Glen Hazard—Khaki brown natural-finish cloth stamped in mulberry and imitation gold leaf. Published by Knopf. Bound by The Plimpton 
Press, Norwood, Mass. She Would and She Wouldn't—Blue and imitation gold leaf stamping on blue natural-finish cloth. Published by 
Viking. Bound by H. Wolff Estate, New York. Photos by Criterion Photocraft Co., New York. 
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The Proof of the 








KINGSPORT PRESS, INc. 


COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


KINGSPORT 
TENNESSEE 


Mr. L. H. Joachim 
Bookbinding Magazine 
114 East 32nd Street 
New York Oity 


Dear Mr. Joachim: 


BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE has contributed gener- 
ously in the past toward placing bookbinding as an 
industry into its proper and respected niche among 
the allied graphic arts. You have developed in a 
few short years, in a most remarkable way, a trade 
magazine that properly reflects the dignity and 
the progress of development. I always feel a sense 
of gratitude toward you and your associates with 
each new issue, for our industry is represented in 
a suitable and accredited manner through the medium 





of your publication. 








JOHN C. BURKHARDT, The 


Burkhardt Company, Detroit, Mich.: 

"| have expressed myself so many 
times regarding the very high quality 
of magazine you have maintained 
over a period of years. It is truly one 
of the few trade publications which | 
read practically in its entirety, month 
by month, and the only one which | 
have maintained from its first issue up 
to the present time in bound form. 
Naturally, as cover specialists, one of 
the things that is of major interest to 
us is the various illustrations and de- 
scriptions of both ancient and mod- 
ern bindings. Frequently we get 
ideas which are very valuable to us.’ 


JOHN C. VALENTINE, J. C. 
Valentine Co., New York: 


| think your sheet is great." 
March, 1933 


Oordiallyzyours, 


E. W. Palmer a 
President : 








FRANK M. BARNARD, F. J. Barn- 
ard & Co., Boston: 


"The cooperation that you extend 
not only to us but to everyone in the 
industry whenever you have the least 
opportunity to do so... . cannot help 
but increase the friendly feeling of 
those who come in contact with 
BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE and 
particularly its editor to a very 
marked degree." 


GERARD B. VAN DEENE, National 


Library Binding Company, West 


Springfield, Mass.: 
"BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE is 


always interesting and we do not lose 
much in time in this office in looking 
through it when it arrives. Keep up 
the good work." 


“Pulling” 


JAMES C. LORIMER, Standard 
Bindery, Inc., Detroit: 


‘A word about our trade publica- 
tion—BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE. 
It is to our liking just as it always has 
been. Just enough Thought, Pep, and 
Spice in its reading matter to keep us 
hungry for it." 


C. H. WILHELM, The Haddon 
Craftsmen, Camden, N. J.: 


"Let me add that | have enjoyed 
BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE during 
1932. | think you have done a splendid 
job. All of us, | am sure, have had 
more time to give serious thought and 
consideration to trade magazines in 
general than we did a few years 


back." 


W. ELMO REAVIS, Pacific Library 
Binding Co., Los Angeles, Calif.: 


"Permit me to say that | believe 
your publication has greatly improved 
during the past year and that it fills 
a real need in the bookbinding in- 
dustry." 

@ 

Col. ARTHUR E. BARTER, The 
Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass.: 

"| have read every issue of BOOK- 
BINDING MAGAZINE during the 
past year, and | think it has been 
most interesting." 


_ 
JESSE SATENSTEIN, Haddon 
Book Bindery, Inc., Camden: 


"| have always found BOOK- 
BINDING MAGAZINE very interest- 


ing and instructive." 
* 
A. S. MACKENZIE, Union Book- 
Binding Co., Inc., Boston: 
"“BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE is 


just chock full of good news regarding 
the industry." 
. 


WM. VON HEILL, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 


"| have been a subscriber ever 
since your publication was started 
and find it very interesting." 
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De Luxe Protective Cases for the 
Bibliophile's Choicest 


{ Wide Variety of Designs and Devices 
Afford Creative Opportunity for 
Bookbinder's Art and Originality 


usual type of de luxe bookbind- 

ing work is exemplified in an 
informative and brightly illustrated 
booklet recently issued by The Lake- 
side Press, R. R. Donnelley and Sons 
Co., Chicago, Ill. The booklet, which is 
entitled, “Protective Cases for Rare 
Books,” reveals again that there is an 
almost endless opportunity for crea- 
tive ideas in the bookbinding field and 
likewise the extent to which special- 
ization in a particular branch of the 
art may be feasibly carried. Eight sep- 
arate types of book boxes are illus- 
trated in line cuts, and a specially 
constructed book trunk is described in 
detail. 

Protective cases for books, it is 
pointed out, vary from simple, inex- 
pensive slip cases to elaborate boxes 
and portfolios built to suit the whim 
of the individual collector. The pur- 
pose of the booklet, it is stated, is to 
suggest possibilities for the collector, 
to give him ideas on the variety of 
cases designed for protecting his 
prints, manuscripts, and books. Some 
of the cases are made with asbestos 
sheeting built into their construction, 
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\ N interesting departure from the 


thus affording a reasonable amount 
of protection from fire. 

Single sheets, such as valuable auto- 
graphs, letters, deeds, and other 
papers having matter on both sides 
can be adequately protected by mount- 
ing between mats glazed with cello- 
phane and hinged into either cloth or 
leather cases. 


Tue book trunk, described in the 
booklet, has drawers of different sizes 
to accommodate large and small books 
with heavily padded compartments 
and special pads to go in the vop of 
each drawer. With such a trunk, pro- 
tected by two Yale locks, it is possible 
for the collector himself to pack his 
rare books and to lock them up, thus 
making certain that the books are 
handled only by himself and the binder. 

As Richard Curle writes, in a quo- 
tation printed in the Donnelley booklet, 
“the value of books does indeed de- 
pend tremendously on their condition.” 
So here is an excellent way of main- 
taining book values. 

Among the types of protective cases 
illustrated are the following: 


Cloth slip case with ribbon pull, 
suitable for protecting the sides and 
edges of books, where the book of the 
book can be left exposed. 


Cloth slip case with plain lined 
cloth wrapper, where it is desired to 
protect the book with a wrapper and 
to insert in slip case. This wrapper 
is lettered. 

Cloth slip case with portfolio wrap- 
per, suitable for enclosing manuscripts, 
proof sheets, or books in loose signa- 
tures. Box is lettered. 


Closed cloth case with drop side, 
made with flat or round back. Suitable 
for containing mounted prints, manu- 
scripts, or books, 

Half levant closed box with drop 
side, with or without round back or 
bands. Suitable for containing books, 
prints, or manuscripts. 

Half levant slip case with plain or 
portfolio wrapper to protect books or 
manuscripts. 

Half levant pull-off slip case, afford- 
ing a complete box covering for rare 
and valuable books. 

Full levant pull-off slip case, often 
termed solander. 
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These protective 
cases for rare books 
were designed at 
The Lakeside Press 
in Chicago. Illustra- 
tions show (upper 
left) a half-levant 
pull-off slip case, 
(upper right) a full- 
levant pull-off slip 
case, (center) a 
closed cloth case 
with drop side, (low- 
er left) a half-levant 
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A Group of 


Individual 
BOOK 














slip case with wrap- 
per, (lower center) a 
cloth slip case with 
ribbon pull, and (low- 
er right) a half-levant 
closed box with drop 
side. 

Above the accom- 
panying article are 
shown two cloth slip 
cases with, respec- 
tively, a plain lined 
cloth wrapper and a 
portfolio wrapper. 



































What Price Textbooks? 


(Continued from page 20) 

very cautiously indeed in reducing 
prices anywhere in the United States, 
knowing as they do that these same 
regulations will prevent any upward 
readjustment under conditions which 
would normally make such upward 
readjustments advisable. 

“Before making general reductions 
in prices, therefore, publishers must 
necessarily be advised not only of the 
present trend of costs, but also the 
longer term trends over a period of 
years; and since such forecasting is a 
difficult and hazardous process, it is to 
be expected that the average publisher 
will change his published prices very 
cautiously and with considerable delib- 
eration.” 

According to this publisher the unit 
cost to the publishers of the average 
textbook has increased rather than de- 
creased during the past three years. 
One reason for this has been the de- 
crease of textbooks. 

“No reliable figures are available to 
indicate how great has teen this de- 
crease,” wrote the publisher, “but from 
what figures are available it might be 
safe to assume that the sales during 
the current year are some 40 percent 
less than they were three years ago. 
In the manufacturing of textbooks, the 
size of the edition printed is a consid- 
erable factor in determining the ulti- 
mate unit cost; and if the average 
edition of a textbook has been de- 
creased by 40 percent from, let us say, 
10,000 to 6,000, there results a consid- 
erable increase in the unit cost under 
otherwise identical conditions. For in- 
stance, on a typical book of 128 pages 
the printing cost of an edition of 6,000 
copies is approximately 20 percent 
higher per unit than in an edition of 
10,000 copies of the same book, and the 
unit binding cost of such a smaller edi- 
tion is likewise some 12 or 15 percent 
higher than an edition of 10.000 
copies.” 








































































































































































































































































































- 
Stitt another cause of higher costs, 
according to this publisher, is the 
tendency toward a greater diversifica- 
tion of textbook purchases. 

“Whereas not so many years ago,” 
he wrote, “a single edition of a reader 
was considered an adequate and satis- 
factory text for schools all over the 
land, today many teachers’ college 
sponsors and school administrators de- 
mand a greater variety of textbooks 
and a multiplicity of teaching mate- 
rials. 

“In more recent years, to complicate 
the problem still further, there has 
grown up a veritable craze for the 
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Steady Improvement in | 
Free Textbook Status 
in United States 


HE growing tendency to pro- | 

vide free textbooks in schools | 
is noted in a survey conducted by 
Ward W. Keesecker, specialist in | 
school legislation of the Federal 
Office of Education and reported | 
in the “United States Daily”. At 
the beginning of last year, laws 
requiring free textbooks for public 
| schools were in effect in 23 states, 
while 22 other states had laws au- 
thorizing local school corporations 
to establish free textbook systems. 
The report revealed that Phila- 
delphia was the first city to pro- 
vide free textbooks, this practice | 
having been inaugurated as early 
as 1884. Massachusetts was the | 
first state to pass a mandatory 
free textbook law, this legislation 
being enacted in 1884. 

In view of the discussion now | 
going on about the cost of free | 
textbooks, it:is interesting to note | 
| that the report reveals that the | 
cost of free textbooks ranges from 
1.4 to only 2.16 per cent of the 
total costs of public elementary 
| and secondary school education. 














making of local curricula, many of 
which are just enough different from 
their predecessors in the same subject 
to require a different textbook from 
those which the publishers have al- 
ready issued. This tendency has 
reached the point where a publisher 
may now find it necessary to publish 
several different editions to meet the 
local variations in demand for a single 
subject. 

“A still more recent development 
is the insistence by administrators on 


Stikeman & Co., Issue 
Thumbnail Sketch of 
Binding History 


The true booklover is as interested 
in the appearance of his library as he 
is in his own wardrobe. With this 
thought in view, Stikeman & Co., art 
bookbinders, 110 West 32nd Street, 
New York City, have sent out a busi- 
ness folder — eight pages, accordion 
folds,—which is certain to win the at- 
tention of any individual who is proud 
of his books. The company announced 
that it not only specializes in finely 
bound individual books and manu- 
scripts, but in complete library bind- 
ing whether in cloth, in half, three- 
quarter, or full leather. 


setting an age limit on the use of 
books. In some instances, this has 
taken the form of a ruling advising 
against or prohibiting the purchase of 
books: having a copyright date more 
than sfime: yéars old. Such an arbitrary 
shogtertifig’ of the life of a textbook, 
no matter how good a textbook it is, 
necessarily means added expense of 
textbook preparation, and greater unit 
cost of textbooks. 


“Now the cost of editorial work 
and the manufacture of printing 
plates is a very large expense; and 
since the demands of educators and 
local curricula experts have made it 
necessary for publishers to issue so 
many different kinds and changes of 
text, each set of these initial costs 
must obviously be spread over a sub- 
stantially smaller number of books. 


“These additional expenditures must 
necessarily find their way into the unit 
prices of the completed product which 
the textbook publisher sells, and it has 
been a complex result of all of them— 
increased costs because of sma!ler edi- 
tions, greater expense of editorial su- 
pervision, and diversification of the 
number of publications to cover a fair- 
ly unexpanding market — that has 
tended to keep the prices of textbooks 
at standards not far different from 
those of 1930.” 

Letters from textbook manufactur- 
ers confirm the publishers’ story of 
higher production costs. These manu- 
facturers also are unanimous in in- 
dorsing the work of BOOKBINDING 
MAGAZINE in presenting the facts of 
the case. A note from a nationally 
known textbook manufacturer is typi- 
cal: 

“IT believe that you have started 
something that it will be well to carry 
through to a practical conclusion, for 
the question of cost of textbooks is 
arising in all states.” 


A thumbnail history is given of 
binding from the days when “the hum- 
ble workman collected the baked clay 
tiles on which the Assyrians wrote 
their laws” down to the present day. 
Another articles gives suggestions on 
the preservation of leather bindings. 
Two halftones illustrations give 4 
striking “before and after” contrast of 
a private library before and after 
treating. 


S. E. Pitts and E. H. Gould 


Own Service Bindery 

Joseph E. Pitts and Edgar A. Gould, 
owners of The Service Bindery, book- 
binding concern at 7 Front Street, San 
Francisco, have recently filed a certifi- 
cate of limited co-partnership. 
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HART'S FLEXIBLE 
BOOKBINDERS' GLUE 


for 
BLANK BOOKS 
EDITION and 
BIBLE WORK 


This glue is specially prepared for DeLuxe 
Editions, Bibles, ro books, and blank books, 
and can also be used for gluing covers on cata- 
logues, as it will always remain elastic and flex- 
ible, and will not oan or harden. This glue re- 
quires no soaking, but can be melted the same 
as any flexible glue in an ordinary water-jacketed 
glue kettle. 

Hart's flexible glue is free from zinc and acids and can 
be used on many jobs where strength and flexibility are 
desired, in place of hard glues. 


Sold in 5, 10 and 50-pound pails; also 400-Ib. barrel lots. 


WILLIAM C. HART CO., Inc. 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


137 GREENE ST. 259 EXCHANGE ST. 
NEW YORK CITY ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SILK SCREEN 
PRINTING 


is adaptable to the covers of books 
of cloth, leather, and fabrikoid. 
The printing is done directly on 
the covers and backs after bind- 
ing if desired. 


In making your Stencils, use 


— the finest imported silk stencil cloth 
for your screens. Always uniform, 
strong and durable! 

Write today for sample and full 
particulars. 


Kressilk Products, Ine. 
71 Murray St. New York, N. Y. 


YOUR GOLD LEAF WASTES 


Since 1891, we have been refiners of all sorts of precious metal wastes. 


With this experience and with our knowledge of this phase of the bookbind- 
ing industry, gotten through the manufacture of PEARL DOG, is it not rea- 
sonable to suppose that we are in a position to make the highest possible 


recovery? 


Will you consider us? 


THE BROWN 


104 RICHMOND STREET 


We are sure you will be pleased. 


& DEAN CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Guaranteed 


RING ME 


Made in four capacities: 44-inch, l-inch, 114- 
inch, and 2-inch, with any number of rings 
or center-to-center spacings. Have you our 
ring metal price list? 


The Tenacity Mfg. Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Speculate . . . or Estimate? 
(Continued from page |!) 


Supplementing the little black book 
I have a ledger that shows exactly the 
amount I make day by day by means 
of plus and minus signs so that I al- 
ways know where I am and there is no 
guessing. All this book-keeping is very 
simple and does not take more than 
two hours daily. 


Binders who have no accurate sys- 
tem of cost accounting can be bluffed 
by an estimator who tells him that he 
has a price from some one else and 
that he is “away off’. An estimator 
can’t do that to me. I know from my 
records that I can do the work as 
cheaply as anyone else who does qual- 
ity work. Many years ago I ran what 
I now call an “open air bindery”. I 
was set out on the street with my 
machinery a number of times because 
I couldn’t pay my rent. I didn’t have 
any idea of what a job really cost me 
and that’s where the trouble was. For 
the past seventeen years I have been 
able to meet my bills promptly and 
make a fair profit. 

Now something about definite speci- 
fications. Ninety-five percent of our 
estimating is done over the telephone. 


Continuous Electric Feed 
On New Krause Cutter 


A newly constructed Krause full 
automatic cutting machine, embodying 
important new features, is to be ex- 
hibited for the first time at the Leip- 
sic Trade Fair, according to announce- 
ment of Karl Krause U. S. Corpora- 
tion, 114 Varick St., New York. It is 
a flat bed cutter suitable for handling 
all kinds of work that may be cut with 
equipment of this kind and is in addi- 
tion equipped with a new, patented 
automatic feed for cutting labels, tags, 
tickets, and printed and unprinted 
forms of all kinds. 

The automatic feed, which has been 
available for years on Krause cutting 
machines, has been developed so that 
it will now handle both regular and 
irregular spacings, entirely automati- 
cally, and provision has been made to 
shave out surplus material when nec- 
essary. 

The operation is continuous: the 
sheets to be cut are placed in the cut- 
ter, the machine is started, contact is 
electrically made at pre-determined 
points, stopping the moving back- 
gauge wherever required, and putting 
the knife into action; these operations 
are repeated automatically until the 
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Many times we are expected to make 
our estimates without the full par- 
ticulars; we are supposed to visualize 
the kind of stock and ink, whether it 
is printed crossways of the grain, etc. 
One of the greatest difficulties will be 
eliminated when we all talk the same 
language. As an instance, there are 
some printers who do not know what a 
right angle or a parallel fold is. One 
of my customers calls for two hori- 
zontal and two vertical folds, which 
of course depends on how you hold the 
sheet of paper you are looking at. 


A BINDER should insist on being 
given very definite and specific in- 
structions. I have had jobs that did 
not come in as I understood them or as 
the estimate details were furnished by 
my customer. For example, after a 
job was estimated as a single thirty- 
two, it came in to run as two sixteens; 
one form had to have some additional 
color (discovered afterward by the 
printer), and to the printer’s apparent 
surprise he thought I could bind the 
job for the same money. 


I used to do these jobs anyway just 
to please the customer, but I don’t 





entire pile has been divided) The 
clamp, which also operates automati- 
cally, is self adjusting for all pile 
heights. 


The maximum height of the piles 
which may be cut automatically has 
been increased from 3 to 6 inches, 
making possible a great increase in 
production it is claimed. Slippage of 
the top sheets has been eliminated. 
All the features found on older Krause 
full automatic cutters, such as power 
driven back gauge for handling heavy 
piles of material, oneside knife adjust- 
ment, grease gun lubrication, ball 
bearing main-drive, etc., are incorpor- 
ated in the new model. 


Cornelius E. Ebrey Passes; 
Long Associated With 
Hastings & Company 


The death on February 7 of Cornelius 
E. Ebrey, who was sales manager for 
Hastings & Company, 817-821 Filbert 
Street, Philadelphia, will grieve all 
those in the trade who knew him. Mr. 
Ebrey, who passed away after several 
months’ illness, was in his seventieth 
year and had been associated with 
Hastings & Company for a period ex- 
tending over three decades. 


any more. They are just trouble-mak-. 
ers. Now I do just what I agree to .o 
for the amount on the dotted line. On 
the other hand the estimator should 
request a confirmation after the es. 
timates are given over the phone. This 
should then be checked up to see if any 
items are left out or misunderstood. 
Then the binder should live up to his 
agreement as specified. Ironing out 
a few wrinkles beforehand stalls off 
a lot of trouble and hard feeling. 

As to that much abused expression 
“service”! It seems to me that this 
word is worked to death and robbed of 
its real meaning. 

We have some customers who call 
up and want the same price on 5,000 
or 10,000 that I quote on five million, 
and on top of that suggest that I call 
for and deliver the sheets. 


I don’t call that service. I call it 
an imposition. It can’t be done if a 
binder is to keep afloat. 

My advice to any bookbinder who is 
having a hard time these days is to get 
down to brass tacks, set his standard 
of workmanship high, ask a fair price 
which provides for an honest profit, 
and refuse to throw in such extras as 
may cut down his profits to a loss. 


Cornelius E. Ebrey 


Cornelius Ebrey was a man of un- 
usually strong character. He was con- 
siderate and kind, and was beloved 
and respected by all who knew him 
or came into contact with him at any 
time. 

His work with Hastings & Company 
will be carried on by his son, Walter 
T. Ebrey, who has been with the firm 
for ten years and is well qualified for 
the work. 
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When in the market for COLORED END SHEETS ask for 


SCHUYLKILL 


THE BEST END SHEET MADE 
WHITE — TURQUOISE — SEAFOAM — QUAKER — BOMBAY 
LARGE STOCK CARRIED BY 


cHIcAGo Gane Brothers & Lane, Ine. st. Louis 


Gane Brothers & Co. of N. Y., Ine. 
560 Broadway, New York 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


15 S. 6th Street, Philadelphia 
Established 1840 


BOOKBINDER’S MATERIALS 
Ledger Brand American Russia 


INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTHS 
SCHUYLKILL LINING PAPER 
KERATOL (IMITATION LEATHER) 
SUPERIOR BINDERS BOARD 


Distributors 


FOR 
GOLD QUALITY 


WORKING QUALITY 
and 


ECONOMY 


ee  - ee 


HICKOK New SR All Metal 


Ruling Machine | A , 
This machine has revolutionized Pen Paper Ruling | mvevicanr 


The output from it is from 100% to 200% greater 


than on the old style job Ruling Machine and of a / 2 
higher quality. Some rulers tell us that with this SR 7 
machine feeding a sheet through twice, they can obtain fe 3 .< a Y a } 


greater output than feeding it through once on a Dual 


L Ruling Machine and obtain a better quality of work. 


Ps y ’ 
Write for circular and prices. No. 1 Machine maxi- D c; 
mum size sheet 24” wide and 28” long. No. 2 machine ( \ O ? O 
maximum size sheet 28” wide and 32” long. Mini- ee ey ‘ 


mum sheet 5” x 5” 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 


HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A. AMERICAN ROLL GOLD LEAF CO. 
17 Park Row New York, N. Y. 


March, 1933 





Sheridan Co. Takes Over Juengst and 
American Assembling Machine Co's. 


Announcement was made last month 
by the T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Co. 
that they have acquired all rights, 
titles, and interest in all machines 
formerly manufactured by George 
Juengst & Sons and the American 
Assembling Machine Company. The 
entire Easton (Pa.) plant of the Am- 
erican Assembling Machine Company, 
which manufactured the Juengst 
machines, has been taken over by the 
Sheridan company and will be opened 
in the near future for resumption of 
operations, it was stated. This plant, 
which is 400 x 140 feet and occupies 
a floor space of more than 55,000 
square feet, will be used only to sup- 
plement and enlarge the present facil- 
ities and activities of the Sheridan 
Company. Meanwhile the regular plant 
of the Sheridan company at Cham- 
plain, N. Y., which has been in contin- 
uous operation for more than forty 
years, will continue to operate as here- 
tofore, even when the American plant 
is in full running order. 


The T. W. and C. B. Sheridan Com- 
pany, founded in 1835, is probably the 
oldest bookbinding machinery house 
in the country, in continuous opera- 
tion. Started as the Bernard Sheridan 
Co. by Bernard Sheridan on a com- 
paratively small scale, it developed 
from the first on solid foundations 
which led to its present high position. 
Bernard Sheridan’s two sons entered 
the business with their father, and be- 


Chicago Binders’ Club 
Talk Credit Control 


Discussion of credit control has been 
an important feature of the last two 
meetings of the Employing Book- 
binders Club of Chicago, held at the 
Atlantic Hotel. Discussion has cen- 
tered around ways to extend credit to 
printing firms who are deserving, but 
of protecting bookbinders against 
these printers who are not regarded 
as good credit risks. 


Otto Teising of Franklin 
Bindery, Chicago, Dies 

The bookbinding trade of Chicago 
has lost one of its promising young 
members in the death last month of 
Otto Teising, of the Franklin Bindery 
Company, of Chicago. Mr. Teising, 
who passed away after a week’s ill- 
ness, was 34 years of age. He was an 
active member of the Employing Book- 
binders Club of Chicago, and much oi 
the success of the various fellowship 
programs sponsored by the organiza- 
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fore the Civil War changed the name 
of the company to E. R. and T. W. 
Sheridan. The company operated un- 
der this name until 1882, when it was 
changed to T. W. and C. B. Sheridan; 
in 1904 the firm was incorporated and 
given its present name. 


Tue Sheridan company’s line, cov- 
ering many types of bookbinding 
machinery, will be further widened 
by the acquisition of the Juengst and 
American Assembling Machine equip- 
ment. 

Sheridan machinery in the past has 
included the following: gathering 
machines, single and double stitchers, 
in continuous coverer, small stitcher 
coverer, and continuous binder-—all for 
the magazine binder; as well as the 
gatherer, wire stitcher, continuous 
smasher, rounder and backer, straight 
line rounder and. backer, backliner 
with headbanding attachment, contin- 
uous casemaker, stampers, inkers, 
embossing presses, cutting-out press- 
es, and cutting machines. 

With the addition of the American 
Assembling Machine lines, the follow- 
ing will also be available for the 
magazine binder —Juengst gatherer, 
stitcher, coverer, binder, American As- 
sembling Machine Co. gatherers, 
stitchers, straight line coverers, 
straight line binders, Rowe trimmers, 
and a complete line of cover feeders. 


tion was due to his enthusiastic en- 
deavors. 

The Club expressed its sincere re- 
grets by a letter of sympathy to the 
widow and by a large floral wreath. 
The members attended the funeral in 
a body. 


Harry A. Lewis Operates 
Own Plant Now 


Harry A. Lewis, formerly of the 
Perry Ruling and Binding Company, 
Inc., New York, has started in bus- 
iness recently for himself under the 
name of the Manifolding Ruling and 
Binding Company. He operates an up- 
to-date ruling and binding plant at 
226 William Street; telephone BEek- 
man 3-3514. 


House of Books to Specialize 
In Limited First Editions 

House of Books, Ltd., whose first 
publication appeared last December, 
has announced publication in the near 
future of Ernest Hemingway’s “God 


Rest You Merry Gentlemen,” a hither- 
to unpublished short story. It will be 
issued in an edition of 350 numbered 
copies, bound in red cloth, lettered 
gilt, and will be priced at $2.50. The 
policy of the House of Books will be 
to publish limited first editions at 
moderate prices. 


N. Y. Bookbinders Guild 
Discusses Transparent 
Book Wrappers 

Because of the increased use of a 
transparent cellulose in the book in- 
dustry, especially for book jackets, the 
Bookbinders Guild of New York de- 
voted its February meeting to a dis- 
cussion of this material. P. E. Graves 
and R. C. Shilly, both of the du Pont 
Cellophane Co., were guest speakers, 
and in their talks and answers to ques- 
tions put to them by the members they 
cleared up a number of points which 
had puzzled the users. 


Mr. Graves in his talk pointed out 
that Cellophane is not a paper but a 
pure, regenerated cellulose. Its most 
successful use has always been as a 
sealed overwrap for all types of prod- 
ucts. In the case of books, Mr. Graves 
suggested, the sealed overwrap would 
keep the book intact until sold, the 
retailer using an open sample for in- 
spection purposes. For use as a jacket, 
the moistureproof Cellophane seemed 
to offer a better solution for a jacket 
than the ordinary Cellophane. Printing 
and embossing of transparent cellu- 
lose is being done succesfully by sev- 
eral large concerns who guard their 
processes carefully. 

Following the talks by Mr. Graves 
and Mr. Shilly, the Guild members 
took up other problems, including 
coloring of book edges, prevention of 
blistering of cloth, handling of tissue 
leaf, avoiding foaming of glue, etc. 

The meeting was held at the Blue 
Ribbon Restaurant, which promises to 
be one of the most popular places yet 
chosen by the Guild. 


Paper Rulers Appoint 
Field Representative 

The New York Paper Rulers’ 
League, Inc., have secured the serv- 
ices of Andrew J. Bellay as field 
representative. Mr. Bellay has been 
in the paper ruling industry for many 
years and is very well known through- 
out the trade. 

The New York Paper Rulers’ 
League, Inc., has its headquarters at 
276 Fifth Avenue. A telephone call 
to them, BOgardus 4-0975, will bring 
Mr. Bellay to explain the plans of 
the League to any paper ruler in New 
York who might be interested. 
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SCHUYLKILL LINING PAPER 
“the best end sheet made” 


Custom built to insure profitable 
production and a perfect product. 


Gane Bros. & Co. of N. Y. J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
Gane Brothers & Lane, Inc. Schuylkill Paper Company 


COE’S RIBBON GOLD LEAF 


~ % 
f 
SHS 4 "4 


The Quality Roll 


No patching nor double gilding. Econom- 
ically applied to flat covers and bound books. 
A single Roll will convince you. 


NEW YORK LONDON PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


130 W. 42nd STREET ENGLAND 89 SHIP STREET 


March, 


COUNTER 


For Cleveland and Baum Folders, Ruling 
Machines, and wherever perfect accuracy is 
demanded. The following endorsements will 
convince you of UCAB perfection: 


THE ALBRECHT COMPANY 
‘BALTIMORE, MD. 


Gentlemen: February 7 1933 


Some time ago we purchased one of your 
UCAB Electric Dynamic Counters from the 
Holliston Mills of New York. We gave this a 
very thorough test and found it to be all that we 
could expect. Now we have several of these 
counters and find them a great benefit to us as 
we have been called upon on several occasions to 
verify amounts of sheets given us by printers. 

All that we can say of the counters would be 
of high praise, and we as one recommend them 
to anyone desiring the most in accuracy. 


Respectfully yours, 
WM. G. ALBRECHT, Jr. 





DR. D. JAYNE & SON, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Gentlemen: January 30, 1933 | PA ° ° 

We wish to compliment you on the efficiency Weights, grains 
of your UCAB Electric Dynamic Counter which eae eee and colors 
was recently installed on our folding machine. Phas x1 

goon i i seseemagenme — eon the } P : EITHER 
actual number of sheets passing through this | ¢ ois ° 
machine rather than the movements of any part Whole skins or 
of the machine, we believe that you have reached os) ea: cut covers 
gee of —— in — machines. We | i : 
a admire this apparatus due to the quick | : 
manner in which it can be attached to not only : . : Sample books on request 
our folding machine, but any other packaging or Manufactured by 
cartoning machine now in use in our factory. 


Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH D. McINTYRE, Pres. 


Price, $39.50 F.O.B. Camden . 


Write us for ten-day FREE trial. 201 McWHORTER ST NEWARK, N- J. 
UCAB DISTRIBUTING CORP. 
19th and Federal Streets, Camden, N. J. 


Lez9 








Joint, JoInts—The hinges of the 
cover where the board stiffening 
stops and the backbone of the 
book begins; the small longitud- 
inal ridges at either extreme of 
the backbone, adjacent to the cov- 
er boards made by the backing 
machines, hand or roller backers, 
to create a “butt” or hinging 
point for the cover to open from, 
without effecting a strain. Also 
the reinforcements applied to end 
linings or the combinations of end 
papers and end signatures for 
strengthening the binding. 


JOINTING—Making end linings with 
cloth or muslin joints; affixing 
cloth or muslin joints to signa- 
ture and lining as one unit; work- 
ing up joints on a rounded book 
in a hand backer; gluing down 
and rubbing in joints in an extra 
or combination binding. 


JOINT Rop—A rod for holding a book 
in shape for pressing. 


JOURNEYMAN—A binder who has serv- 
ed his apprenticeship and is a 
competent mechanic. 


Jump, JUMP OvuT—An expression de- 
noting the working out from un- 
der the clamp of lifts or boocks 
while cutting; also the “throwing 
out” of sections while backing; 
likewise the extension of insert 
leaves beyond the trimmed edge 
after cutting due to grain of in- 
sert paper being opposed to text 
or insert stock more susceptible 
to stretching than the text; also 
termed Jumping Out. 


JuTE Boarp—A tough though usually 
light weight board made largely 
from jute fiber, much used in 
check, note and passbook work; 
also used as cover stiffener in 
semi-flexible work. 


KERATOL—A trade name for an arti- 
ficial leather made by applying 
pyroxylin coating to fabric. 


KerF, KerFs—The slots cut by saws 
in preparing for hand-sewing. 


KETTLE STITCH—A hand stitch used 
in hand sewing, whereby each 
signature is firmly affixed to the 
preceding one at head and tail. 
From the German “Kette”, a 
chain. 


Krys—The wooden or metal clips on 


a hand-sewing bench for holding 
bands. ; 


King. FEEDER—A trade name for a 
continuous or pile-type automatic 
feeder for folding machines and 
presses. 


KINGSKRAFT—Trade name for super- 
finish cover treatment. Other 


names: Airolac, Artcraft, Burk- 
art, Kraftbuilt, 
crafted, etc. 


Molloy, Smith- 





GLOSSARY of 
Bookbinding Terms 


Kip CaLtF—The skin of a yearling 
beeve. 


KNIFE—The thin steel arm in folding 
machines which strikes the sheets 
or section and forces it into the 
folding rollers; the sharpened 
tool steel knife used in any guillo- 
tine cutter for cutting sheets or 
trimming edges. 


KNOCK DOWN, KNOCKING DowN—The 
hand operation of hammering 
down laced-in bands into boards; 
flattening down joints and taking 
round out of backs of books to be 
trimmed. 


KNOCKED DOWN—Books that have 
been flattened down and backs 
squared for retrimming. 


KNOCKING Down IRON—A flat iron 
plate used in knocking down. 


KNURLED ROLLS, KNURLED ROLLERS— 
Steel rollers used in feeding me- 
chanisms and folding machines 
for propelling sheets, having lon- 
gitudinal grooves cut in surface 
to give “bite” to the roller. 


KORBERGER, ANTON—Nuremberg. 15th 
century binder, early user of gold 
in decorative cover work, although 
gold appears to be painted on. 


L PATTERN—A pebbled grain coarser 
than the J, called Levant, because 
it resembles leather of that grain. 


LABEL, LABELS—Printed paper titles 
used on front cover or backbone 
in place of stamping; leather 
labels, much used in law-book 
work; thin, vari-colored title skiv- 
ers, gold stamped, affixed to back- 
bones only; printed address 
blanks for use in mailing or ship- 
ping books individually; LABELED 
—A book or package with printed 
or stamped labels affixed; La- 
BELER—A machine which feeds 
labels from a pile through a glu- 
ing mechanism and delivers on a 
conveyer for use of operator; (2) 
one who labels. 


LACE, LACING, LACING-IN oR -ON— 
The operation of drawing the 
cords or bands through the holes 
pierced in the boards, fraying out 
the ends projecting through the 
boards preparatory to hammering 
down smoothly; LACED, LACED-IN 
—Books having the cords or 
bands firmly sewn in by hand, 
laced into the front and back cov- 
er boards. 


LACQUER—A liquid varnish similar to 
French varnish applied to book 
covers by hand or with air-gun 
to protect stamping. 


LAFERTE,. PIERRE ANTOINE — Eight- 
eenth century French binder. Suc- 
cessor to Pierre Paul Dukuisson 
in 1762. 













By 
ELBRIDGE W. PALMER 
President, Kingsport Press, 
Inc.; Past President, Employ- 
ing Bookbinders of America 










Lain DowN—Delivered at the door; 
any arrangement of signatures or 
plates “laid-out” for gathering, 
inserting, counting or checking. 


LAMINATED BOARD—Any board either 
of pulp or wood built up to thick- 
ness by pasting or gluing several 
thicknesses together, usually with 
alternate sheets having grain op- 
posed to its neighbor. 


LAMB, LAMBSKIN—The tanned skin of 
a young sheep, much desired for 
delicate colors and limp bindings 
due to its softness and freedom 
from scars and blemishes. 


LAMP BLACK — Chemical 
used by gilders. 


Last Fotp—The final or back fold 
which completes the signature, 
bringing it to the desired size and 
page content for binding. 


ingredient 


LATHAM—A trade name for binding 
machines; LATHAM PUNCH—A 
multiple punching machine much 
used in loose leaf work; LATHAM 
STITCHER— A combination wire 
stapling machine adjustable for 
saddle and side wiring; LATHAM 
PERFORATOR—A rotary type per- 
forator used extensively on check- 
book, coupon and ticket work. 


LAUREATE PRESS—A heavy job type 
inking press with ink fountain 
transmitting by means of a foun- 
tain roller. 


LAURINUS, MARcuS — Italian binder 
of 16th century. 


LAW BINDING—Full leather binding 
(usually a bark tanned light 
cream-colored sheepskin) with 
laced-on boards, hand - covered, 
having two or three gold-stamped 
title-skiver labels on backbone, 
(ordinarily red and black) and 
inked; or has creased bands on 
backbone and lines around board 
edges. More recently law books 
are machine sewed, omitting the 
lacing cords or bands, the covers 
are made, stamped and labeled 
separately, the books provided with 
cloth-jointed end papers and in- 
stead of hand-covering the books 
are “hung-in” covers, glued down 
“open” and a very satisfactory 
result obtained without the ex- 
pense of extensive handwork. 


Law BuUCKRAM—Tan_ shades of 
heavy quality buckram bookcloth 


Law CaLF — Cream-colored _ bark 
tanned smooth surface calfskin 
much used on better law bindings. 


Law SHEEP—Cream-colored bark 
tanned smooth surface sheepskin. 


(To be continued) 
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WE OFFER THE FOLLOWING 


BINDING EQUIPMENT 

2—Crawley Backers 

1—Smyth Casing Machine 

9—No. 3 Smyth Sewing Machine 

1—No. 4 Smyth Sewing Machine 

1—Smyth Cloth Cutter, 42-inch 

1—Smyth Gluer, 23-inch, with conveyor 

1—No. 2 Smyth Case Maker 

2—No. 1 Smyth Case Makers 

1—Fuller 3 Roll Cover Bender 

1—Southworth Round Corner Cutter, foot power 

2—Marresford Tipping Machines 

3—No. 6 Standing Presses, 20x29 
500—16x24 Aluminum Pressboards 


FOLDERS 


1—Model B Cleveland, continuous feed, like new, 
No. 1845 
2—Dexter-Quad No. 121 with cross feeders 
1—Dexter No. 101-D16 with cross feeder 
1—Model B Cleveland, hand feed 


H. WEINSTEIN 


46 Wooster Street 


ON MY WAY TO 
NEW YORK AND 
THE PICCADILLY 


F 


a\:: best hotel | know! 
Near everything, just 
ything, ju 

200 feet from Broad- 

way. Modern, hospit- 

able, and comfortable. 

Like the Manager, 

/ like the rates —$2.50 
single, $3.50 double, 


for a room with bath! 


THE HOTEL - 


PFC CAGILL? 


45th St. + W. of Broadway » New York 
Wm. Madlung, Mng. Dir. 


CUTTERS 
1—44” Seybold (Twentieth Century) 
1—56” Seybold Holyoke 
1—57” Oswego Power Cutter 
1—68” Oswego Power Back Gauge Cutter 
1—44” Dexter Power Cutter 
1—42” Hobbs Table Shears 
1—4§” Robinson Board Cutter and Feeder 
1—45” Sheridan Rotary Board Cutter 
1—36” Sheridan Table Shears 
1—44” Dexter Power Cutter 


EMBOSSING MACHINES 


2—Sheridan 2 Rod Lever Embossers with 11x15 
heating unit 
1—Sheridan Arch Embosser, 11x19, Dalton heat- 
ing units with Peerless roll gold attachment 
1—Sheridan 18x22 Embosser, Peerless heating and 
gold attachment, Model No. 3, with Bristol 
thermometer control 
1—Sanboarne No. 12 Arch Embosser, 13x16, electric 
heating units 


MACHINERY CO. 


CAnal 6-4266 —6920 


New York City 


EQUIP TO SELL 


. « +» YOUR SALES STORY WILL BE MORE ATTRAC. 
TIVE, MORE EFFECTIVE, WHEN PRESENTED IN ANY 
ONE OF SEVERAL STYLES OF BURKHARDT VISUAL 
DISPLAY BINDERS , 


TRI-ANGLE 


Displays your sales story at eye-level— 
easy to operate—folds compactly when 
not in use. A great help to every 
salesman. Standard sizes in stock 


ready to ship; attractive prices. 
TRI-PURPOSE 


Ring or Tongue Type 
May be used, flat—upright—or con- 
veniently held in hand. Prop, when 
not in use, becomes part of back- 
bone. Standard sizes. 


SALES-KIT 


Ring binder portfolio, with Hook- 
less fastener. Zip and it’s ready 
for action—catalogs, reports, order 
forms, price lists are instantly avail- 
able. One-piece construction — 
either solid cowhide or extra heavy 
Jeather-cloth. Stocked in letter size. 


SEND FOR illustrated folders on above 
Visual Display Equipment or any stand- 
ard binder—-ring, tongue, angle-back, etc. 


THE BURKHARDT COMPANY 


543 W. LARNED ST. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


TO SELL, EQUIP 
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New Fabrikoid Exhibit and 
Lecture Series Planned 


An exhibition which will feature 
the company’s new PX book cloth is 
planned for the first week of April by 
the Fabrikoid Division of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, at the 
New York headquarters in the Empire 
State Building. 

Examples of books made up in every 
one of the standard colors, grains, and 
textures will be shown, as well as 
specimens showing every process in 
standard bindery practice as applied to 
the materials. The wide range of dis- 
tinctive bindings which can be pro- 
duced through various combinations of 
color, grain, and texture decorated 
with a design of a type which permits 
various arrangements of the motifs 
will be shown. These will be supple- 
mented with technical tests which are 
applied to the company’s material, and 
a dramatization of the conditions which 
exist in the life of a book. It is the 
opinion of the company that the ex- 
hibition will provide constructive helps 
for both the publisher and the book 
binder and will tend to stimulate cre- 
ative talent in this field. 


A series of three educational lec- 
tures, with moving pictures, will be 
given prior to the exhibition. These 
lectures will probably be held at some 
club during the lunch hour. The first 
will be devoted to the manufacture of 
cotton cloth from the cotton blossom, 
through thread making, and including 
weaving. The second lecture will deal 
with the various manufacturing proc- 
esses involved in making the coating 
compound used on Fabrikoid and on 
PX. This involves nitration of cotton 
and the subsequent operations for con- 
version into the plastic used for coat- 
ing. It is possible that one of the 
company’s chemists will be present to 
demonstrate the operation of convert- 
ing nitrated cotton into a clear lac- 
quer. The third lecture will describe 
the manufacturing processes at the 
Fabrikoid plant. 


Jig-Time for Binders 
(Continued from page 14) 
Mabel Willebrandt, of prohibition 


fame, to convince the government that 
any child can do ’em. 


Explaining the production of the 
jig-saw puzzles, Francis Genda, vice- 
president of Einson-Freeman, which 
is producing several million puzzles a 
week and giving employment to 250 
persons, said that presses roll out 
prints, which are then mounted on 
cardboard by a machine which sucks 
up paste from a barrel, wets the un- 
der side of the print and slaps it on 
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the cardboard. Cutting machines split 
them up. Then they are stamped out 
by an embossing press, a metal die 
taking the place of the saw. As they 
come off the stamping press, which 
does not cut them quite through, they 
go to the long rows of girls who break 
them up and pack them. 


And the machinery field is benefit- 
ting from the craze. Manufacturers 
of bookbinding machinery have been 
very busy in the past few months 
equipping plants with machinery for 
manufacturing puzzles. 

It’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good. 


What's a Manuscript? 


(Continued from page 26) 


made from charcoal or soot mixed 
with gum; the Romans later made an 
ink from sepia obtained from the cut- 
tle fish. Iron-gall ink, prepared from 
an iron salt and tannin, was first dis- 
covered by the monk Theophilus, who 
lived in the eleventh century. Al- 
bertus Magnus (A. D. 1193-1280) and 
several of the old alchemists gave 
formulas for various kinds of ink. 

It did not become an article of com- 
merce until the seventeenth century, 
the first manufacturer found by 
Mitchell being a Frenchman, Guyot, 
who sold ink in Paris in 1609 under 
the name of encre de la petite vertu. 
In 1660, Petrus Maria Caneparius 
published his De Atramentis cujus- 
cunque generis Opus, containing ink 
formulae. The earliest commercial 
manufacturer in England was Steph- 
ens, who in 1836 employed indigo to 
otviate the grey color of the ink be- 
fore oxidation had taken place. 


Horace P. Brown 


The trade learned with sorrow of 
the death of Horace P. Brown, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Pacific Manifolding Book Co., Emery- 
ville, Cal. Mr. Brown, who was 66 
years of age, passed away at his home 
in Oakland. He had been connected 
with the company for nearly thirty 
years. A number of devices for the 
manifolding industry are his own 
inventions. 


Varick Bindery Now 
In New Quarters 


Varick Bindery, Inc., is now installed 
in new quarters at 175 Varick Street, 
New York City. The firm which form- 
erly was located at 112 Fourth Avenue, 
specializes in pamphlet binding. The 
new telephone number is WAlker 5- 
6963. 





New Seybold Automatic 
Spacing Cutter 


A new automatic spacing cutter is 
announced by the Seybold Machine 
Company Division of the Harris-Sey- 
bold-Potter Co. With the new Seybold 
Auto Spacer, the manufacturers state, 
it is possible to automatically trim and 
cut as desired, with accuracy and 
speed. It is readily set up to space 
unequal distances, and to make any 
and all trims. 


A sheet may be laid out as desired— 
its first cut may be a trim; its second 
space three inches; its third, five 
inches, the fourth a trim-out, and suc- 
ceeding cuts of any width wanted. 
A four-sided spacing bar permits of 
a maintenance of four sequences at 
once without interference. The set-up 
of switches when once made may be 
maintained for the entire job, and the 
operation is said to be extremely simple. 


The machine may be used also as an 
ordinary cutter without interrupting 
any set-up and without delay. The 
type of work best suited to the new 
Auto Spacer, it is stated, is that in 
which the cut lines are parallel, and 
extend all the way across the sheet in 
both directions. Rectangular labels 
spaced in squares are a good example. 
Sheets made up symmetrically as are 
chewing gum labels are well adapted 
for the machine. 


Movable electrical stops are mounted 
on a spacer bar across the front of the 
machine. A small carrier containing 
two electrical switches and an illumin- 
ated scale, synchronized with the back 
gauge movement, moves along the 
bar. After the stops are set in accord- 
ance with the pattern of the cut, the 
traversing of the carriage over the 
stops makes an electrical contact in- 
dicating position of the pile for the 
cut by a red signal light. 


The electrical switch mechanism and 
contacts, it is claimed, are within any 
accuracy now demanded in cutting. 
These switches serve also to actuate 
the mechanism for moving the pile 
forward automatically by power. The 
first movement of the pile is at the 
rate of four inches a second. When 
within a short distance of its stopping 
point for cutting position, speed is 
reduced automatically until on reach- 
ing position for cutting momentum is 
1/16” per second. 

The operator who watches the sig- 
nal light now causes the machine to 
make the cutting stroke. At comple- 
tion of the stroke the pile is moved 
forward by power, and automatically 
positioned for the next cut. Thus, the 
cycle started by the cutting stroke in- 
cludes the positioning of the pile for 
the next cut. 
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Leading Book Manufacturers 


NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 


AMERICAN osm gga 


SSD 0 
rs BOOK BINDERY INC ©0 BROADWAY BROOKIYN.NCY. STAGG 2-6800 


COMPOSITION - PRINTING - BINDING Book Manufacturing in Allits Branches 
75 VARICK STREET- NEW YORK AT THE BROOKLYN END OF THE WILLIAMSBURG BRIDGE 


D. S. BRASSIL BINDERY NEW ENGLAND 
41-43-45-47 ELIZABETH STREET ee B. FLEMING & CO., INC. 


NEW YORK CiTY : 
Cloth and Leather Edition Binding Bookbinders 


Norwood Press Norwood, Mass. 
GEORGE McKIBBIN & SON 
Edition Binders 
Only Highest Class Work 


Solicited THE PLIMPTON PRESS 


Bush Terminal Telephone 
Brooklyn 


Sunset 6-0056 NORWOOD, MASS. 


Complete Edition Manufacturers 


The Cornwall Press, Inc. 
426-428 West Broadway 


Edition Binding in Cloth and Leather 


Tel. Walker 5-812! Sane: Youd OLDACH COMPANY 


EDITION BINDERS 


= Established 1854 
| fe-\el \ A  )I k if 525 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


2 Book Manufacturers since 1893 
526 West 264% Street ~ New York 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MURPHY - PARKER COMPANY 
Edition Binding, Leather, Cloth 
THE HADDON CRAFTSMEN Aine Saxton 


Efficient Workmanship Prompt Service 
Photo Engraving Composition Electrotyping 701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Printing Binding 


New York Office: Equitable Life Assurance Bldg. 
Manufacturing Plant: Camden, N. J. 


International Textbook Press 
Scranton, Pa. 


GRADY BOOKBINDING CO. 


Book Manufacturers mis = P 
mpl Prin 
Fine Cloth, Leather, and Padded Silk Bindings Complete Printing and Binding Service 
216-222 W. 18th St., New York City 
Chelsea 3-2814 


TENNESSEE 
FROM FOREST TO FINISHED BOOK 


ALENTINE CO., INC. Quality book production at 


Edition Book Manufacturers KINGSPORT - TENNESSEE 
330 W. 42nd St. New York City Sales Agencies— 


NEW YORK: 578 Madison Ave. CHICAGO: 421 West Erie St. 
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Leading Book 


BALTIMORE 


MOORE & COMPANY, Inc. 


109-11-13 SOUTH STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Edition Binders 


OPTIC BINDERY 


High-Class Ledger and Blank-Book Bookbinders 
and Paper Rulers 
Manifold Work a Specialty 


19 E. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


VIRGINIA 


L. H. JENKINS, Inc. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Edition Book Manufacturers 
Case Making for the Trade 


CHICAGO AND MID-WESTERN 


W. B. CONKEY COMPANY 


NEW YORK HAMMOND, IND. CHICAGO 
Edition Book Manufacturers for Fifty Years 


A complete service from manuscript to bound book 


BROCK & RANKIN 
615-627 South La Salle St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

EDITION BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


ROBERT O. LAW COMPANY 


Printers and Binders Specializing in 
School Text Books 
2100 North Natchez Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


When in Need 
of 
Bookbinder Wire 

Phone 


Beekman 3-2760 
3-3798 


afi 


GITZENDANNER - MULLER CO., INC. 
15 Vandewater St. New York 


Manufacturers 


SPINNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Edition Book Manufacturers 
732 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 


JOHN F.CUNEO COMPANY 


General Book Manufacturers 
2242 GROVE STREET CHICAGO 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Bookwalter-Ball-Greathouse Printing Co. 


Printers — Binders 
QUALITY + CAPACITY + SERVICE 


1506-22 North Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind 


MISSOURI 


INTERSTATE BINDERY CO. 
EDITION BINDING AND CLOTH CASES 


409-10 Admiral Blvd. Kansas City, Mo. 


BECKTOLD COMPANY 


EDITION BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
200-212 PINE STREET ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


HAND BOOKBINDING 


EGGELING BINDERY 
Bookbinding by Hand 


Artistic craftsmanship for public, 
private and institutional libraries. 


55 EAST llth STREET 


NEW YORK 


BOOK COVER DIES 


SINCE 1885 


Becker Bros. Engraving Co. 


103 Lafayette Street New York 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


FASTEST SELLING FOLDING 
| MACHINES IN AMERICA 


615 Chestnut Street, Phila 


= 


- Branches everywhere 
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Bindery Services & Supplies 


SUPPLY HOUSES AND 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Alto Supply Company 
12 Spruce Street 
New York 
Bookbinders' Supplies 
Glues Canvas Ducks 
BEekman 3-0947 


Louis W. Bergman 


487 Broadway, New York City 


GENUINE LEATHER—ARTIFICIAL 
LEATHER—BOOK CLOTH 


Jobs, Seconds and Special Lots Always 
on Hand 


Louis Dejonge & Co. 
Bookbinders’ Leathers — Papers 
Interlaken Book Cloths 
New York 


Philadelphia Chicago 


GANE BROTHERS & CO. 


of New York, Inc. 
560 Broadway 


Every requirement for the 
Bookbinder 
Telephone: Canal 6-4976-4977 


Gane Brothers & Lane, Inc. 


Bookbinders Supplies and 
Machinery 


Chicago St. Louis 


Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, 


Walsh, Inc. 
65-67 Duane St., New York 
Chicago Boston 


Athol Artificial Leather—lInterlaken 
Book Cloth—Brighten Roll Leaf— 
Leather and Binders Supplies. 


Benjamin V. Harrison Co., Inc. 
42 Spruce St., New York City 
Chicago Boston 


Manufacturers of Cowhide 
Bookbinding Leathers 


March, 1933 


C. B. HEWITT & BROS., Inc. 


23-25 GREENE STREET 
NEW YORK 


Binders Boards—Tar—Semi-Tar 
—Press—Chip—News 
Specialties 


The Holliston Mills, Inc. 


Norwood, Mass. 


Bookbinders’ Supplies, Machinery 
and Equipment 


Boston New York 
Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 


Marshall Son & Co., Corp. 
228 Purchase Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Fabrikoid — Interlaken Cloth 
Bookbinders’ Supplies 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
15 South 6th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


90 years of service to the 
Bookbinding Industry 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. 
119 W. Lake St., Chicago 
Leathers, Head Bands, Tapes, 


Binders’ Board, Interlaken Cloth, 
DuPont Fabrikoid, etc. 


White, Son Company 
Importers of Fine Leathers 
Bookbinders' Materials 
12 South St., Boston, Mass. 


“Colonial” Interlaken Du Pont 


Binders’ Board Book Cloths Fabrikoid 


MACHINERY SUPPLIES 


Bookbinders’ Machinery 
of All Kinds 


Sam Cohen Machinery Corp. 
123 Greene St., New York City 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACH. CO. 
Manufacturers of 


Safety Trimmers, Tape End Trimmers and 
Stripping Machines 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACH. CO. 


Chicago Office: 108 W. Harrison Street 
New York Office: 277 Broadway 
San Francisco Office: 51 Clementina St. 


BRASS DIE ENGRAVERS 


Becker Bros. Engraving Ce. 
103 Lafayette St., 
New York 


45 Years of Service 
to Binders 


Frank J. Spaeth 


BRASS DIES OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


232 Summer Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Telephone 
Liberty 3077 


C. STRUPPMANN & CO., INC. 
Main Office 
260 Manhattan Avenue, 
Union City, N. J 
New York Office 
70 Fifth Avenue 
Rendering a complete brass engraving 


service 


Truart Reproduction Co. 
236 West 27th St. 
New York City 


Artists in Brass Dies 


United Engraving Works, Inc. 
Engraving of Distinction 


337 Sixth Avenue 
New York 


BOOKBINDING PAPERS 


C. B. HEWITT & BROS., Inc. 
23-25 GREENE STREET 
NEW YORK 
Flexible Papers 


Red—White—Black 
Back Lining—Red Rope 


(Continued on following page) 
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BOOKBINDING PAPERS 


SAAN opateR comPan) | SCHUYL KILL 
109 LINING PAPER 


st Slst Street 
New York 
Gane Brothers & Co. of N. Y., Inc. 
Gane Brothers & Lane, Inc. 
J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
Schuylkill Paper Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JOHN E. DONALLAN & CO. 
12 South St. Boston, Mass. 


Economy Tape Cloths 
for Reinforcing 










































Philadelphia Boston 
Imported and Domestic. Pan Mould, & 
Machine Made. Plain, Colored, & Deco- 
rated. Text & Cover oo Skin & 
Paper Vellums & Parchments. 
































Kelsey-Risden Co., Inc. 


692 Greenwich Street 
New York City 


Flexible and Felt Papers—Leather- 
cloth, Flexfibre, Binders Board 








Tamm & Company 
66-68 Duane Street 
New York City 


Bookbinding Papers 
of Distinction 


CLARENCE P. HORNUNG 
DESIGNS BINDINGS AT 
48 WEST 48TH ST., NV. Y. 


Simple, Accurate, and (Q ROSBACK SINGLE HEAD STITCHER AND FEEDER 
Easily Adjusted 








Fills a field between hand cory ho a multiple head machines 
with ree Stations any intended for plants ha wore pod of saddle stitching 
in lots of 500 up to any ai.” ick change, general —s 


machine. Can be changed from one job to another in from 1 


minutes. 
Has from 2 to 4 Times Capacity of Hand Feed Stitcher. Eliminates 
Inserting of Signatures. 
Positively in ees to cut stitching cost from 50 to 75 per cent 
over old hand method, and to do and be everything we claim for it. 
Price includes installation in U. 8. and a service man for several 
days’ demonstration. 


Built by F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY, Benton Harbor, Michigan 


PARADISE 


WORLD’S NEWEST AND MOST BEAUTIFUL 
Cabaret Restaurant 


Designed by Joseph Urban B’way at 49th St., N.Y.C. 


GUEST STARS EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT 


N.T. G. himself and his 


“Continental Revue’ 


THE GREATEST CABARET SHOW 
THE WORLD HAS EVER SEEN 


3 SHOWS NIGHTLY at 7 P.M.—I2 Midnight—2 A.M. 


With a Galaxy of Stars 





Shotland & Shotlanw 


Men’s Tailors 
15 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 

















Business 


Clothes 


Made to order. 
Finest imported 
cloths. Finest 
linings. Hand 
tailored in every 
detail. 


























SOCORESECREOOOOOO04OOOO* 


Including 12 from 
EDDIE CANTOR'S "KID FROM SPAIN" 
Direct from Hollywood 
DINNER $1.50 Nightly 6 to 9 


After Theatre Specialties NEVER A COVER CHARGE 
MATINEE LUNCH EVERY SATURDAY 75c 


“ABE LYMAN on 1 Californians 








Readjusted 
1933 Prices 



















Style booklet and 
samples of cloths 
gladly submitted 
on request. 
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FOR SALE 





Brown & Carver 34 in. Automatic 
Clamp Paper Cutter 

Smyth No. 2 Large Casemaker 

Sheridan Covering Machine 

Round Corner Turning-In Machine 

Hickok and Ellis Roller Backers 

Meyers Roller Backer 

Crawley Rounder and Backer 

Standard 2 Rod Power Stamper with 
Roll Leaf Attachment 

34-in. Bown & Carver Power Paper 
Cutter 

Seybold Ring Bench Stamper 

Automatic Thumb Index Cutter 

6-9 Singer Sewing Machine 

Dexter Bundling Press 

Smyth No. 3 Sewing Machine 

Brehmer Straight-Needle Book Sewer 

Fuller Case-Bender 

Electrically Heated Case Former 

Stimpson Power Eyeletting Machine 

Stripping Machine 

Tape End Trimmer 

Potdevin 24-in. Gluer 

Potdevin 12-in. Gluer 

Knowlton Gluer 

Latham Rotary Board Cutter 

End Gummer 

Gane’s Goose-Neck Embosser 

Marresford 10%-in. Tipping Machine 

Peerless Rotary Seat Perforator 36 in. 
with 11 heads 

Seybold 35 in. all iron Shears 

Latham 28 in. Power Perforator 

1—3 H Morrison Wire Stitcher with 
motor 

1—5-ft. Efficiency Rotary Gathering 
Table 

Krause Power Round Cutter 


Edward Feller Elected as 
New E. B. A. Member 

Kdward Feller, of Benziger Broth- 
ers, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been elected 


to membership in the Employing 
Bookbinders of America. Mr. Feller 
has long been an active worker in the 
New York association. He was pro- 
posed for membership in the national 
association by Raymond E. Baylis, of 
Eugene C. Lewis Co. 


Brentano's Arrangements With 
Coward-McCann, Inc., and 
Dodd, Mead Company 

Announcement was made last month 
that Coward-McCann, Inc., 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, have taken 
over the publishing department of 
Brentano’s which will now concentrate 
entirely on book selling. 

3rentano’s publishing department 


March, 1933 
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Pleger Round Corner 
Machine 
Book Back Gluing Machine 
All Machines in first class condi- 
tion. Address Box 405, BOOKBINDING 
MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32nd St., N. Y. C. 


Turning-in 





PEN-RULING EQUIPMENT 

75 Hickok Improved Pen Clamps, 
different lengths, almost new, 8 cents 
per inch—special price for quantity. 
A lot of different gear wheels, sheet 
size, for ruling machine; a lot of ink 
fountains cheap. One Gane Bros. 
Stamping Machine with two Pallets, 
Chase, Plate for gas, almost new, 
cheap. Address Box 920, BOOKBINDING 
MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32nd St., N. Y. C. 





BINDERY EQUIPMENT 
For list of exceptional bargains, 
turn to ad on page 47. 
H. Weinstein Machinery Co. 


46 Wooster St., New York 


BINDING EQUIPMENT 


Knowlton Power Thumb Hole Cutter 
like new. Five single and double small 
size book presses, $50 each. 

S. E. Cor. Marshall & Jefferson Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





WIRE STITCHER 

Boston No. 7 Wire Stitcher in A 1 
Shape. Address Box 1000, Bookbinding 
Magazine, 114 E. 32nd St., N. Y. C. 


was opened about 50 years ago and 
for a time specialized in de luxe edi- 
tions of British writers and poets. It 
still produces expensive volumes of 
Poe and of many of the great English 
poets and novelists. In the last few 
years biography and drama have been 
the main output. All of the Theatre 
Guild plays except Eugene O’Neill’s 
have been published by Brentano. For 
a time the house published the works 
of George Bernard Shaw, but Shaw 
has transferred to Dodd, Mead & Co., 
and all of the Shaw books on the Bren- 
tano list will be taken over by them. 


Sheed and Ward Open 
American Branch 

Sheed & Ward, English publishers, 
are opening an American office at 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
which will be in charge of either Mr. 


Want Aids 











MACHINERY WANTED 
DEXTER FOLDER WANTED 
Would be interested in purchasing 

a No. 121 Dexter Quadruple Folding 
Machine, which folds a sheet approx- 
imately 25x 33 to 42x56, equipped 
with the new perforating attachment 
for perforating heads. Please write 
immediately to Box 900, Bookbinding 
Magazine, 114 E. 32nd St. 


RULING MACHINE _ 


Wanted; 36 inch rail belt drive rul- 
ing machine one or two beams. Ad- 
dress Box 910, Bookbinding Magazine, 
114 E. 32nd St. N. Y. C. 











EXECUTIVE POSITION WANTED 
BINDERY EXECUTIVE 
A-1 Mechanic all classes of work, 
could make small investment if mutu- 
ally satisfied, go anywhere in the 
United States. Address Box 940, 


BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32nd 
Se, Bs F3.- 








~ SALESMEN WANTED 


LEATHER SALESMAN 


Leather company wants experienced 
salesman. Must be fully acquainted 
with the publishing and bookbinding 
trades. Opportunity for energetic 
and capable man. Give full particu- 








lars in letter. Address Box 820, Booxk- 
BINDING MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32nd St., 
New York City. 






Sheed or his manager, T. F. Burns. 
Close relationship will be established 
with Longmans, Green, who will do 
the shipping and billing for the firm. 


E. H. Powell Now President of 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. 

E. H. Powell, secretary and treas- 
urer of Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
has been made president, treasurer, 
and director of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, Inc., succeeding William J. 
Cox, resigned. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. have been in 
majority ownership of the Britannica 
since the original owners, Walter 
Jackson and Horace Hooper, made 
arrangements with them for the print- 
ing and marketing of a small size 
photographic reprint of the Eleventh 
Edition. Mr. Cox had been head of 
the business for the past ten years. 
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Snryock BROTHERS ; 


-: (canes 


BINDERS | 
1BOARD} 


924-928 CHERRY STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


> yy —~y —y 5 


Dana Slade, Jr., Pres. 


Samuel Slade, Vice Pres. & Treas. Frank J. Dinges, Sec. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Ine. 


119 W. Lake St., Chicago 


Distributors of 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth—DuPont Fabrikoid 
Monroe Binders Board—Griswoldville Super 
Genuine Oeser Leaf—Diamond Decorative Leaf 
Morocco—Cowhide—Buffing—Calf—Sheep—Skivers 


Complete stock of all bookbinding accessories carried for prompt shipment 


Index to Advertisers 


A 
Alto Supply Company 
American Book Bindery 
American Roll Gold Leaf Co 


Athol Manufacturing Company... 


B 
Baum, Russell Ernest 
Becker Bros., Eagraving Co..... 


TS .5 cakews we denee es 
Brown Folding Mach. Co 
Burknardt Company, The 
Burrage, Robert R.... 


Cc 
Chambers Bros. Co 
Cleveland Folding Machine Co.... 
Coe Mfg. Co., W. H 
Cohen Mach. Cerp., Sam 
Colonial Board Co.. 
Columbia Mills. . 
Conkey Co., W. B 
Cornwall Press... . 
Criterion Photocraft Co 
PC ET ssc seswiweenso 
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Dexter Folder Company 
Diamond Decorative Leaf Co..... 
Dietrich Company, The A. F.... 
Donallan & Co., John E 
Dornemann & Co 

Dunn, Thos. W 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I.. 


Fandango Mills 
Fleming, C. B. & Co., Inc 
Fuller Co., E. C 


Gane Bros. & Co. of N. Y., Inc. .43, 5 
Gane Bros. & Lane, Inc....... 
Gitzendanner-Muller Co 

Grady Bookbinding Co 

Grauert, Inc., R. W 

a Campbell, Hayes, Walsh, 


Haddon Craftsmen 

Harrison & Co., Inc., Benjamin V, 
Hart Co., Inc., William C 

Hastings & Co 
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Just 
COMMON SENSE... 











Why waste all this work? 


T'S just common sense, this enthusiastic acceptance of UPACO E. B. A. GLYCOL 

PASTE. 

A publisher may go to great lengths to produce a book pleasing to the eye and 
hand. The proper typography is used, the margins and running titles harmonize to 
create an artistic page. Paper, illustrations, coveri:g materials, and a host of other 
ingredients come in for careful planning. 

No one could question the logic of maintaining the same high standards of materials 
and craftsmanship in the binding of the book; for that which holds together the beau- 
tiful elements of a carefully produced book must not be allowed to ruin it. And 
everyone knows that a warped cover can ruin the finest book. 

Common sense dictates the use of UPACO E. B. A. GLYCOL PASTE, for it is made 
from a formula perfected by the Research Division of the Employing Bookbinders of 
America after that group's intensive search for an adhesive that eliminates warping 


in casing-in. 


UNION PASTE 


COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Upaco Adhesives 


200 Boston Avenue - Medford, Mass. 





SE hake 


e@ Four successive issues of The Packaging Catalog, each a beautiful example of 
catalog binding, have proven themselves substantial business builders. They 
were published by Breskin and Charlton Publishing Corporation. 


, = to win business—~ 


buyers must rank the character of a business 
representative. Catalogs, like salesmen, are taken 
at “face” value, and first impressions can make 
immediate friends, and break long standing 
preference for competitors,— particularly true of 
catalogs which remain mute unless they invite 
attention and inspire confidence. Be sure all 
catalogs you sponsor are “bound” to win busi- 
ness. Dress them up to the highest standards with 
covers of Keratol, for Keratol covers always com- 
mand attention. Have samples ready NOW, for 
that next catalog binding opportunity. 


THE KERATOL COMPANY 


310 KERATOL STREET e NEWARE, NEW JERSEY 
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“for better bindings” 





